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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


on 
CCORDING toa telegram despatched from Athens on Feb. 3, 
4 the Greek Government will assent to the protocol drawn up by 
Conference. King George has for some time been in favour of 
this course, but has been unable to form a Ministry which would 
consent to acknowledge that Greece had no right to assist Crete. 
At last, however, “‘ M. Faimis,” a person unknown in England, 
accepted the Premiership, and the King’s success was telegraphed 
to the West. We note, however, that M. Delyanni is still 
Foreign Secretary, and suspect that the ‘‘adhesion ” is clogged 
with conditions which will make it most unacceptable to Turkey. 
That power has already raised the blockade of Syra, and, it is said, 
withdrawn its ultimatum, and is altogether very much in the 
position of the sturdy beggar who, asking a young lady for a 
shilling, gets a tract. 


Count Bismarck either is persuaded that Germany must fight 
before her new position in Europe can be a settled one, or he at least 
wishes to be thought to entertain this belief. His speeches in the 
Lower House of the Prussian Parliament on the ordinance for the 
confiscation of the private property of the ex-King of Hanover, 
and on that for confiscating the property of the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel,—to both of which the House has assented by large majori- 
ties, were very threatening. He did not so much defend himself 
against the charge of espionage, with reference to the measures 
taken to prove the existence of the Hanovarian conspiracy and 
legion, as avow that, much as he disliked espionage, in the case 
of the internal enemies of Germany, it was a measure of simple 
self-defence. As usual, he did not mince his language. ‘I was 
not born foraspy. That is not inmy nature. But we must pur- 
sue these reptiles into their holes, and see what they are about.” ‘The 
Count intimates grimly that he would much prefer to have the 
reptiles strangled on Prussian soil ; but that as there is, unfortu- 
nately, in parts of Germany, not yet sufficient loyalty for that 
summary process, the disagreeable necessity of despatching spies 
to follow them when they run to earth cannot be avoided. 


It is, however, Count Bismarck’s expressions concerning the 
general threatenings of war which create most uneasiness. They are 
evidently carefully calculated to stir up the warlike pride and 
alarm the self-restrained spirit of Germany. Count Bismarck 
admits that the situation was still graver in the autumn before the 
change of government in the Principalities, but his language is still 
alarming enough. For instance, ‘“* Without being able to rely on 
peace, peace has not the value that it ought to have for a great 
nation. A peace which is exposed to the danger of being dis- 
turbed every day, every week, is not peace in the true acceptation 
of the term. A war is often less prejudicial to the general pros- 
perity than a peace so ill-assured. (Cheers.)” Still more exciting 
in tone is the following, in reply to Herr Virchow :—‘‘ Yesterday 
Herr Virchow could not see the point of the sword which was 
directed against our heart. The same deputy has also happened 
not to see at all the hundreds of thousands of bayonets which were 
hovering in the air. I will remind him of the misfortune of that 
chamberlain of King Duncan, who was overtaken by sleep, and 
who was equally unable to see the poniard of Macbeth. It is the 
duty of the Government to keep its eyes open and to keep a sharp 
look-out.” France, at least, might fairly retort that it was 





Macbeth who was so wide awake as to see the dagger hovering in 
the air, and that that dagger was, doubtless, his own. Interpret 
it as you will, such language from the most powerful minister in 
Europe is, at all events, not soothing. 


The long-vacant Chief Commissionership of Police in London 
has been filled up by the appointment of Colonel Edmund 
Henderson, C.B., of the Royal Engineers. Colonel Henderson 
was for thirteen years head of the convict establishment in Western 
Australia, and in 1860 succeeded Sir Joshua Jebb. The appoint- 
ment seems at first sight a good one. Colonel Henderson is a man 
in the prime of life, has succeeded as Director-General of Prisons, 
and has had special experience of the new police difficulty, the 
surveillance of criminals intended to be free while they behave 
well. From his Australian record, we may venture to predict that 
although he has the misfortune to be callad Colonel, he will not be 
popular with burglars and garotters, or unpopular with workmen 
engaged in political meetings. 


The Sun states, in its most prominent type, that Mr. Gladstone 
is ill, so ill that he could not on Friday leave his room to attend 
a Cabinet Council. We know nothing of Cabinets of course, 
and Mr. Gladstone may at two have had cholera or scarlet fever ; 
but at 10 p.m. he was in the Political Economy Club, in the fual- 
lest possible health and spirits. 


It was Prim himself, was it not, who said the Gaulois had made 
itself the Moniteur of the Spanish Revolution? ‘This journal now 
publishes a telegram from Madrid stating that on the meeting of 
the Cortes, Marshal Serrano, Marshal Prim, and S. Rivero, said 
to be the ablest civilian in the Provisional Government, will be 
appointed a Directory, pending the election of a monarch, which 
will require time. This is declared to be an indirect proclamation 
of a Republic, or rather of a Dictatorship, rendered necessary by 
the danger of civil war. The selection named would in practice 
make Serrano President for Foreign Affairs, Prim for the Army, 
and Rivero for the Interior; but accord among the three is very 
unlikely. ‘These reports read very much like feelers put forward 
to accustom the people to the idea of a coup d'etat, either in behalf 
of Prim’s nominee or of his own Dictatorship. 


Baron Martin gave judgment on Tuesday in the Bradford case, 
declaring the Right Hon. W. E. Forster duly elected, speaking of 
the charge of bribery brought against him as absolutely ridiculous, 
and of the charge of treating as without foundation. ‘The coste 
follow the judgment. The judge insisted strongly on the careful 
precautions taken by the candidate and his agent to prevent any 
illicit practices, and said that as far as Mr. Forster and his agent, 
Mr. Wade, were concerned, the election was ‘‘as honest an election 
as ever was carried on.” He afterwards spoke of Mr. Forster 
as having employed ‘as respectable people as apparently could 
be found,” and as ‘being most scrupulously desirous of 
doing nothing that was wrong.” ‘That, too, seems to be the 
impression of the whole people of Bradford. ‘The cheering outside 
the Court-house began so instantaneously on the intimation of the 
judge’s opinion, that Baron Martin was utterly puzzled as to the 
means of communication ;—many men half cried for joy, and the 
intensity of excitement when Mr. Forster returned to his hotel 
was of that kind which bespoke such a relation between the people 
and their representative as probably scarcely holds in any other 
constituency in England. Bradfordians not only /ike Mr. Forster's 
grim honesty and unaffected respect for his fellow men,—they 


Jove it. 


Mr. Justice Willes decided this day week that Colonel Dyott 
(Conservative) was duly elected for Lichfield, that no corrupt 
practice was proved to have been committed by the consent, or 
with the knowledge of any candidate, and that corrupt practices 
did not extensively prevail at the election. ‘The judge’s acquittal 
was of the fullest and amplest kind. Colonel Dyott was warmly 
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cheered, and also chaired by the people on leaving the Court. Sir Anglo-Brazilian Times Angostura has not fallen yet, and it is 
Arthur Guinness (Conservative) has been unseated for Dublin by | resolved in Rio that if Lopez is not taken, as he ought had he pons 
Mr. Justice Keogh; and Mr. J.jL. Phipps (Conservative) has been | regard to propriety to be, the war is to continue till he is, which is 


unseated for Westbury, for intimidation, by Mr. Justice Willes. 





Mr. Rylands (Liberal), the Member for Warrington, has been 
left in possession of his seat,—contrary to general expectation. | 
The case turned chiefly on a number of Conservative votes which 
had been tendered at one of the polling-booths and not put on the 
polling-book. ‘The main question was whether the poll-clerk ought 
to have received them, and whether, if he ought, there would have 
been enough to turn the election. Baron Martin decided that 


some of the votes were duly tendered and ought to have been 


received, but that others of them were not duly tendered, and that 


the fault in these cases lay with the electors themselves. ‘ ‘The 
real truth was that the persons doing wrong were those who went 
in a rush to vote, holding up their tickets or thrusting them upon 
the book instead of giving one by one, so as to enable a man to 
take their names down. A ticket was no means of voting at all ; 
it was given to a man to facilitate the voting, but had nothing to 
do with the voting. The poll-clerk had nothing to do with the 
ticket, he ought to take down from the mouth of the voter his 
name and address, and the candidate for whom he voted.” ‘The 
judge therefore decided that the election was certainly not void 
by the fault of the poll-clerk, though, on ascrutiny, enough tenders 
of legal voters not recorded might finally be proved to turn the 
election. Mr. Price, however, gave up the idea of turning the 
minority into a majority by a scrutiny, as many of the votes on 
which he counted were decided by the judge not to have been 
legally tendered. Mr. Price, therefore, with the consent of the 
petitioners, withdrew the petition, and the judge decided that each 
party was to pay its own costs. 

The Hon. Henry Cowper, Member for Hertfordshire, is to move 
the Address in the Commons, and Mr. Mundella, Member for 
Sheffield, is to second it. ‘The choice of Mr. Mundella is a direct 
compliment to the working-class, whose representative he, more 
than any other new member, undoubtedly is. He was elected for 
his contribution to the problem of the best adjustment of the 
relations between capital and labour. 


Dr. Tait was enthroned in Canterbury Cathedral iv great state 
on Thursday, in the presence of six bishops of the Southern pro- 
vince, but in the absence of the Archbishop of York, between whom 
and the Primate, —we speak of the officials as such, and not of the in- 
dividuals now holding these offices, —there is a traditional dispute of 
long standing as to equality of rank. The procession up the aisle of 
the cathedral was splendid, containing, besides the six bishops and 
two colonial bishops in full episcopal state, more than two hun- 
dred clergymen ; and the spectators, consisting of from two to 
three thousand persons, did something to fill and warm the great 
cathedral,—which was at first far colder than the outward air. 
The Archbishop was afterwards entertained at lunch in the new 
library of the cathedral, and made a speech on the faith held in 
common by the clergy of all parties in the Church. Dr. Tait 
did not believe in the theory of growing and threatening dissen- 
sions. He thought the clergy at large did their work “ witha 
zeal and harmony never exceeded.” Perhaps so, according to Dr. 
Tait, for to him the points of difference are trivial; but then, 
broad, genial, and able as he is, he is no theologian, and can 
hardly realize, from his semi-Presbyterian point of view, the 
Significance of the controversies which seem to him so trivial. 


The grand jury have returned a true bill against all the 
defendants in the case of Overend, Gurney, and Co., which will 
now be tried before the Queen's Bench. It will be necessary to 
appoint a special time for the hearing, as the case, if it came on in 
its turn, could not, it is said, be heard before January, 1S70—a 
disgrace to English procedure. 

The news from Paraguay is bewildering, as usual, but the most 
intelligible account is that on December 21, Lopez, with from 
4,000 to 7,000 Paraguayans, was posted on the hills of Lomas 
Valentinas, nine miles from Villeta. After six days of continual 
fighting and assaults, mainly on the lines connecting Lomas with 
Angostura, Marshal de Caxias made a grand attack, which ended— 
nobody exactly knows how, but it is assumed at Rio, possibly on 
sufficient evidence, possibly also on no evidence at all—in the 
total defeat of Lopez, who was ‘surrounded in a wood.” The 
war is ended of course, for the tenth time, but according to the 


| satisfactory news for those who see in this war the ruin of the last 
| slaveholding empire in the world. 


| Mr. Chichester Fortescue has published a note stating that Lord 
| Russell had not previously shown him “ any one of the three letters 
with which he has done me the honour of associating my name,” 
Does Mr. Fortescue, then, approve or disapprove the policy recom: 
mended in those letters? Clearly he disapproves, or he would not 
| have been at the trouble of this note. 


The Kreuz Zeitung, always supposed to be Count von Bismarck's 
organ, says that if the neutrality of Belgium is attacked, Allied 
| Germany in arms will hasten to her defence. If that is official, 

—and good strategists say that with Belgium hostile Rhenish 

Prussia would be untenable —Belgium is safe enough. It will not 
| suit Napoleon to force an alliance between Great Britain and 
Germany, which would make France feel as if her throat were in 
a steel collar. 


| 

| It is stated that a ballot test is to be applied at Bradford, as 
| recently in Manchester, to decide on the candidate of the Liberal 
| party. ‘Iwo are now named—Mr. Thompson, the former member, 
| a local magnate of no particular claims, and Lord Hartington, 
| English magnate and member of the Liberal Cabinet. If the 
latter consents to stand he will probably be elected unopposed, as 
both parties can unite on him, the Whigs not fearing the heir of 
Chatsworth or the Radicals a member of Mr. Gladstone's Ministry. 
All the Ministry will then be comfortably seated for counties, uni- 
versitics, or big boroughs, and there will in a week or two be plenty of 
seats to spare. The Judges have been brushing away returns, till 
there will be a sort of general election on a minute scale. Are none 
of the cultivated Radicals up to a second fight, or none of the corrupt 
boroughs willing to cleanse their names by electing men who will 
not pay a penny? 


We print elsewhere a very simple, but we believe, very trust- 
worthy account of recent events in New Zealand, and their 
causes. On account of its length we have omitted the writer's 
own plan for preserving peace, which is to import English-military 
settlers, who will be stationed on the frontier in fortified farms of 
fifty acres each, given freehold on condition of service. If that 
suits the Colonial Government, and they will add, as the writer 
says they will, good wages for a year, and a free passage, they 
may pick and choose among ten thousand healthy youngsters in 
the Western Isles alone. The fighting would be only an attrac- 
tion, and the Islanders are too gaunt to be nice to eat,—a mode of 
burial which the volunteers seem to dislike. 


Our article of last week on the New Zealand War has been 
attacked by several contemporaries,—especially for its assertion 
that England owes any sort of pecuniary reparation to the colony 
for her blunders in governing it. Some of those who criticize us do 
not seem to know much of the history of England’s recent manage- 
ment. The truth is, that during the whole term of Colonel 
Cameron’s command there, the colony was permitted no power in 
the regulation of military affairs,—even its own volunteer levies 
were under the Commander-in-Chief,—yet nothing at all was 
effected, and a contribution of £50,000 a year taken from its 
resources to sustain the utterly helpless policy pursued. That 
policy issued in nothing but disaster and overwhelming debt, and 
for the disaster the colonial authorities are assuredly not responsi- 
ble. It would be absurd to say that we ought always to pay our 
colonies compensation for our own blunderings when we have in- 
tended to do our best. But when a dependency is in the anguish 
of such a struggle as now afflicts New Zealand, and people begin 
to talk of the need of military help, it is just as well to point out 
that it was military help, and the irresponsible military adminis- 
tration which was a consequence of that help, which led up to the 
present catastrophe, and that while we cannot do worse than 
meddle with the colony’s military administration or responsibilities, 
we owe it at least far more in the way of reparation than we 
owe to other colonies to whom pecuniary guarantees have been 


accorded. 


Sheward, the self-accused Norwich murderer, was committed 
for trial on Monday,—the only new evidence of the slightest 
importance being to the effect that he had formed a connection 
with some other woman within a very short time of his first wife’s 
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disappearance in June, 1851,—and also the evidence of a nurse of 
one of his children by the present Mrs. Sheward, who spoke to 


having asked Sheward, from nine to thirteen years ago, why he did 
rry his present wife,—as he afterwards did,—his first wife 


not ma 


plaintiff, Miss Saurin, Irish Catholic, sues Mra. Star, Superioress 
of the Catholic convent of Hull, on a charge of conspiring with 
other persons to secure her expulsion from the convent ; demands 
restoration of certain small articles belonging to her, and asks 


having been long dead; to which Sheward replied that “she damages (claiming £5,000) for a libel, an accusation of theft con- 
might have been married before if she wished.” ‘This latter speech | tained in a letter from the Superioress to her Bishop, the Catholic 


seems inconsistent with Sheward’s language to the relatives of his 


first wife, to whom he never seems to have admitted any know- 
ledge of her death. A letter written by Sheward, and dated 
24th March, 1853, was also put in evidence, in which he stated 
that he should not take part in the arrangement of the affairs of a 
relative of his first wife’s, on the ground that she (his wife) was 
not then in Norwich. ‘The prisoner, by the advice of his counsel, 
reserved his defence for the trial itself. 


It appears from the quarterly report of the Registrar-General 
that the natural increase of the people of the United Kingdom, 
the births in excess of deaths, was at the rate of 1,177 daily, or 
410,000 a year. Emigration, however, carried off 391 daily, or 
142,000 a year, leaving 268,000 as the final addition to the popu- 
lation. At this rate the kingdom increases by a Lancashire every 
ten years, or, say, a Savoy and Nice, and sends in the same time 
the population of a State like Massachusetts to America and 
the colonies. It is believed that other races are increasing as fast, 
but no other exerts the same centrifugal action upon its surplus, 
the Germans and the Chinese alone emigrating in large numbers. 
The total increase in America must be even greater, and together 
the speakers of English multiply by more than eighty millions per 
century; and, be it remembered, that there does not in the world 
exist 2 community of 10,000 Englishmen not under their own laws. 


Lord Hatherley has directed Mr. Edward Watkin Edwards, 
official assignee, to be called on for an explanation of his conduct 
in accepting money from Overend, Gurney, and Co. Mr. 
Commissioner Holroyd, therefore, called on him in open Court on 
Thursday, when Mr. Edwards read a statement, requesting time 
to consult such persons as could give him any information. His 
papers had been handed over to Overend, Gurney, and Co. when 
his connection with that firm ceased. He requested and obtained 
ten days. It would appear that Mr. Edwards had some sort of 
official leave to work for his employers outside the Court, for he 
sent in on 26th January, 1864, a letter, stating that he was engaged 
*‘in arbitrations, references, and negotiations, which could not 
interfere with his official duties,” and no prohibition seems to have 
been issued. 

The Home Secretary on Saturday received a deputation of 
influential Londoners, who wished to present a memorial signed by 
600 of the largest ratepayers in the metropolis, praying for its 
division into regular municipalities. Mr. Bruce quite agreed with 
the deputation that the time for inquiry had gone by, that 
municipalities were useful things, and that London was dis- 
organized for want of them, so disorganized that he had to omit 
the metropolis from his education measure. He promised that 
their bills should be considered and referred to a select committee, 
and after full inquiry either accepted or withdrawn in favour of a 
Government measure to be introduced next session. The grand 
difficulty seems still to be the old one, the mode of federation. 
Suppose, as there seems a defect of originality among us, we let 
the London Corporation act as the Federal body? It would 
govern us pretty well, and seems to get its work done quickly, 
and is historical, and has estates to give big dinners with ? 


The London correspondent of the Scotsman, who sometimes has 
very early information, states that Lord Clarendon consented to 
enter the Turko-Greek Conference with great reluctance, and only 
because England is one of the three protecting Powers. He 
demanded, moreover, to the great annoyance of France, that the 
decisions of the diplomatists should not be executive, stating 
frankly that English policy was a policy of peace, and that the 
Government would not stultify itself by signing decrees it did not 
intend to carry out. Lord Clarendon’s objects, it is affirmed, 
were first to maintain peace, and secondly, to protect Greece from 
invasion, and he advised ‘Turkey, if war did break out, to content 
itself with destroying the Greek marine. ‘The papers ought to be 
before Parliament soon after the opening of the session. 


The Lower Hous» of Congress has passed,—we suppose by the 
requisite majority,—a new amendment on the Constitution, ren- 
dering it illegal to refuse the suffrage to any man on the ground 
of colour. It has gone to the Senate for consideration. 


A “convent” case, which excites extraordinary interest, was 
opened in the Court of Queen’s Bench on Wednesday. The 





Bishop of Beverley. The case, it will readily be perceived, is 
nearly unique, the lady’s complaint being not that she was kept in 
a convent, the usual form of such complaints, but that she was 
driven out by a system of petty persecution. The persecution 


took the form of compelling her to do menial work, eat bad food, 


and generally submit to discomfort ; and the defence will probably 
be either that the facts are true, and the humiliations were inflicted 
for the soul’s health, or that, having been canonically expelled, the 
complaining nun was really a pauper boarder. As yet (Friday 
night) no evidence has been heard upon the convent side. 


We have received a considerable number of curious letters from 
correspondents who give us privately their names and addresses, 
some of which are well known and of great weight, concerning 
abnormal mental phenomena of the same class as thoseauthenticated 
by Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Woolner, in “J. T.K.’s” 
letter of last week ; but none of these correspondents are willing 
to give their names to the public, and we still hold that no 
manner of good can be effected by the detail of remarkable cases 
unauthenticated by names of persons of weight and standing,— 
since unauthenticated marvels of this kind are never likely to be 
so far trusted as to be honestly studied by scientific men,—the 
only end we have in view. We must, therefore, keep strictly to 
the rule we laid down last week, to admit no narrative of the kind 
for which a living authority of some social or scientific weight is 
not openly given. 

A deputation waited upon the Home Secretary on Wednesday 
to urge speedy measures for securing the safety of property and 
life in London. It was headed by Professor Marks, who represented 
the district of Marylebone. ‘The Professor was a little behind the 
time in some of his notions; he wished to do away in great 
measure with the ticket-of-leave system,—which really needs 
extension and elaboration,—and to have some penal settlement 
bought for England where all the incurable and _ worst 
convicts should be sent. Mr. Bruce pointed out in reply 
the frightful horrors of a pure convict settlement, with 
no respectable external population to absorb the criminals 
when their time expires, and intimated his disapproval of the idea. 
He wished to extend the ticket-of-leave system, and render it much 
safer and more efficient than it is, by a complete system of 
registration. He denied the great increase of crime alleged. 
Going back forty years, he said, crime was then precisely as 
frequent as it is at present ; and as the population has greatly 
increased since then, the proportion is much diminished. But 
comparing more recent periods, 1867 showed a certain in- 
crease of crime on 1866; but 1866 showed a decrease on 1865, 
and the recent increase was due, no doubt, in great measure to the 
commercial distress and want of employment. Mr. Bruce 
repudiated heartily for the Government any feeling of false 
sentimentality towards crime. 


The heavy withdrawals of bullion from the Bank have weakened 
the market for Home Securities ; but, on the other hand, the favour- 
able news from the East has tended to promote an improved feel- 
ing. Consols at one time were as low as 93 to 93} for the March 
account, but they closed yesterday at 934 to 934. Foreign bonds 
have been dealt in to a fair extent, and prices in many instances 
have risen. ‘The announcement that the Duke of Richmond, as 
arbitrator between the London and Brighton and Surrey and 
Sussex Railways would give his decision in favour of the old 
directors, has caused the former stock to decline in value; other- 
wise, the movements in the Railway Market have been favourable. 
Owing to the payment in connection with the 4th of the month, 
the demand for money has increased, and the rate for discounting 
choice three months’ paper has been 28 to 2} per cent. The stock 
of bullion in the Bank of England is £18,511,205. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 


Jan, 29.| Feb. 5. | Jan, 29.) Feb. 5 
} 
) 






Brazilian, 1865.....000000 | 804 824 Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 91} 92 
i ; 834 Spanish, 1867 ... | 31 304 

i 55} Turkish, 1858 ... | G4 654 
15; 1362 ... 64) 645 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 





Jan. 29. Feb. 5. | Jan. 29., Feb. 5. 
Great Eastern........00+- 42 42j | Lon., Chatham,& Dover 174 | 17} 
Great Northern .. | 1084 1124 | Metropolitan ..........+. 1094 1104 
Great Western . 534 538 ) Midland cosceeccosceosoces 117j 119 
Lancashire& York eo} 1304 130 | Nrth-Eastern, Berwick} 195 105 
London & Brighton ...} 534 7 | Do York...) 94 954 
Lon. & North-Western] 118} | 119} 833 83g 


South-Eastera.....0s0+0- 


Lon. & South-Western} 9} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BARON MARTIN AS JURYMAN. 


N R. BARON MARTIN tried hard at Bradford to convince 
! himself and the public that because he was not disposed 
to be a juryman, and not trained to be a juryman, he was not 
fitted to be a juryman, and we need not say completely failed. 
The measure of his failure was the measure of his success in 
trying the difficult cases with which he had to deal at Brad- 
ford,—a success of which it is scarcely possible to speak with 
too much emphasis. We may, indeed, fairly say that no exist- 
ing English institution works half so well as our English 
Judge, and that as regards every election petition yet tried, 
the verdict of the whole country has been heartily with the 
Judges’ decision, while the feeling of the whole country has 
been one of gratitude and admiration for the soundness of 
judgment, the promptitude of intellect, the impartiality of 
purpose, and the power of exposition which they have dis- 
playedin dealing with these complicated cases,—which have been 
the despair, and, intellectually speaking, the disgrace of the 
unfortunate and incompetent Parliamentary tribunals hitherto 
set to the dreary task of sifting and judging them. We do not 
think that Mr. Disraeli has had sufficient credit for the Act 
which transferred this duty to the reluctant Judges,—an Act 
which will, we suspect, do more for the English electoral 
system than any other reform we have either conceived or 
carried out for years. We believe, too, that Mr. Disraeli 
proposed what he did with a clear understanding of its result, 
and a sincere desire to bring that result about,—a clear under- 
standing which does no less credit to his intellect than the 
desire to effect it does to his political sincerity. As we have never 
shrunk from expressing our generally very low opinion of Mr. 
Disraeli’s political morality, it is more than ever our duty to 
do the fullest justice to him on an achievement like this, which 
was unquestionably Ais achievement,—unquestionably effected 
with an intelligent conception of what he was about, and which 
has still more unquestionably stood the test of trial. It is worth 
while noting, however, how immeasurably more important the 
change of method has been, in trying the corrupt practices, than 
the change of penalty for those corrupt practices. In no case, 
we believe, as yet has the law of last Session been put in force 
for bribery. Almost all the legal questions of the various 
election trials have been legal questions under the old Acts, 
and not under the new. The great, and only great alteration, 
has been in the method of procedure, and that has been every- 
thing. Had the nolo episcopart of the Judges been listened 
to, and the old procedure left unchanged, no good would have 
been effected at all by the mere increased severity of penalty. 
But Baron Martin’s speech, in delivering the last Bradford 
judgment, implies that his personal objection, at least, was not 
that which was attributed to the Judges at the time and 
expressed in the published letter,—not the dislike to being 
mixed up in political and party questions in a manner which 
might diminish their generally high repute for impartiality, 
but one of a much more refined kind. Baron Martin has 
been accustomed to decide on questions of law, and to 
submit questions of fact, with his own comments, to a jury. 
He does not approve of acting as Juryman as well as Judge ; he 
does not like having to decide the questions of fact as well 
as the questions of law. His objection appears to be that 
in judging matters of fact the moral prepossessions and habits 
of individuals will introduce arbitrary variations of opinion 
which may seem capricious to the outside world, and which 
yet are inevitable. ‘‘ There is no man, whether a lawyer or not 
a lawyer, who knows anything about mankind, who does not 
know that different men take most different views in regard to 
facts; and I am confident that there are many men,—many 
men quite as competent as I am,—who might take a different 
view with regard to the facts proved in this case from what I 
take. And I believe that will of necessity occur. Within my 
own experience as a lawyer, I have known men,—one man par- 
ticularly is in my mind, one of the ablest advocates I ever 
knew, who ultimately attained the highest office that can be 
held by any man connected with the law, and that man had 
in his mind the idea that every person against whom he had a 
brief was a fraudulent man. It was only necessary to deliver 
a brief to that man and his mind instinctively went in 
this way,—‘ My opponent, whoever he may be, is a 
fraudulent man.’ It was idle to say that the man 
acted apparently rightly and properly,—that there was 
nothing to put a finger on; he only thought that this 
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took just the contrary view, who fancied that men woe 
generally honest,—that their acts were generally honest acts “= 
that they did not commit fraudulent and dishonest acts unless 
there was some temptation to do it. Of course, if you put 
these two men, both equally desirous of doing what is right 
but with different frames of mind, to judge of matters of fact. 
how can you expect them to arrive at the same conclusion ?” 
And we suppose that Baron Martin intended to imply,—what 
he apparently did not say,—that he founds his liking for a 
jury partly on the fact that it takes the responsibility of a 
delicate discrimination off the judge, partly on the presumption 
that in taking the opinion of twelve men instead of one, we 
should get at something like an averaye of opinion, and 
eliminate the prepossessions due to individual temperament. 
But the Baron’s argument seems to us defective in one or two 
respects. He tells us how peculiarly a certain eminent barrister’s 
mind was constituted so as always to attribute fraud to the 
party to whom he was opposed. But this unfortunate twist 
of judgment was obviously peculiar to his position as advocate 
for the other side. It is not stated that he believed fraud to 
be on his own side as well as on his opponent's. And even if he 
did, put him in the place of a judge, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he would have felt a stronger natural disposition 
to believe in the fraud of one of the parties pleading before 
him than in that of the other; and even if he had believed in 
that of both, his judgment would still have been in equilibrium, 
and left him free to decide as to which of the two parties had, 
on the whole, most right on its side. Does the Baron mean 
that when this eminent barrister attained *‘ the highest office 
that can be held by any man connected with the law,” his 
judgments on questions of fact, —which must often come within 
the scope of a Chancellor's decisions,—were vitiated by this 
professed belief in the original sin of adversaries? We do not 
see why it should be so, since he would in that position have 
no adversary. Indeed, the most remarkable phenomenon con- 
nected with the English judicial system is the extraordinary 
effect which the judicial office seems to Lave in transforming 
a keen-witted, one-sided, and often unscrupulous barrister, 
into the most impartial and equal-minded of judges. 

We have no doubt, however, that Baron Martin is right in 
attaching a high value to the Aabit of referring matters of 
fact in general toa jury. In the first place, it compels the 
judge to draw the distinction broadly and clearly between 
matters of law and matters of fact,—a habit of the first im- 
portance in clearing up the case, and a habit not likely to 
be formed without a necessity for distinguishing constantly 
between the province of the jury and the province of the 
judge. If one and the same man decided both law and 
fact, he would be too much in danger of lumping together 
the obscurities of the law and the deficiences of the evidence, 
not forming a clear opinion on each separately, but allowing 
the complexity or obscurity of the law so to influence him 
unconsciously, as to come to no clear opinion as to the net 
result of the evidence. That is one advantage of the clear 
division of provinces caused by the institution of juries to 
decide questions of fact. Another clear advantage we see in 
the superiority in one respect of the Common Law Courts over 
the Courts of Equity. In the latter, weak judges, as is well 
known, not unfrequently go into captivity to particular 
members of the Bar who have always led in their Court, 
who have “taken the measure” of their intellect, and 
perfectly well know its foibles and its strength. There is 
very little of this sort in the Circuit Courts. The barrister 
makes his appeal to an unknown jury, not to a known judge. 
The judge is not made a study, and if he is, the familiarity 
with his habits of mind is not of the same consequence. 
There can be no doubt, then, that Baron Martin is right 
in attaching the highest value to the habit of acting with 
juries, and to the institution of the jury for judging questions 
of fact. : 

But the very fact that the senior judges in the Common 
Law Courts have had this advantage for so many years in 
ordinary cases, and have formed the habits of mind to which 
this separation of provinces between questions of law and 
questions of fact has led, seems to us to render them pecu- 
liarly fit for discharging exceptionally the function of juries 
as well as judges in this peculiarly difficult and delicate 
class of cases, where we clearly want the acquired momentum 
of long judicial habit to protect us from the infectious 
violence of party prejudice and local opinion. Who can 
imagine for a moment that the verdicts of a Bradford jury 
would have carried the weight and inspired the confidence ot 





was merely a cloak for fraud. I have known others who 


Baron Martin’s verdict,—accompanied as it was by that 
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weighty and clear statement of reasons, which we earnestly 
deprecate his half-formed intention of omitting for the future. 
When the Baron tells us that juries give no reasons, and 
that, therefore, the judge, acting as jury, need give none, he 
forgets, we think, that he is proposing to deprive us not merely 
of an explanation of the jury’s reasons for their opinion, but 
of that ‘charge’ of the judge’s which is so often the most 
material of the causes which decide the jury’s verdict. But, 
dismissing that question, who can doubt that Baron Martin’s 
opinion on the three matters of fact, on which he gave his ver- 
dict in deciding on the election petition against Mr. Forster, 
was a much more trustworthy opinion in every way than that 
of twelve men got together in Bradford, where Mr. Forster is 
apparently most deservedly loved, could have been? Even 
supposing that all the jury had been neutral men,—if that 
had been possible,—or that half the jury had been 
political supporters of Mr. Ripley, and the other half of Mr. 
Miall, how could any jury have been decently independent of 
such spring-tides of political feeling as were evidently flowing 
in Bradford ? What were the questions of fact which Baron 
Martin had to decide? First, whether the gift by a canvasser 
of half-a-crown to one of the children of a wretched family 
whose head had been eight weeks out of work, and was sick 
as well,—so that it was probable they were on the point of 
starvation,—was an act of bribery, the most scrupulous and 
systematic pains having been taken throughout to prohibit it 
in all cases? Well, that was a matter any impartial man, 
woman, or child in the three kingdoms could have decided as 
well as Baron Martin,—the only essential point being real 
impartiality, the absence of any wish to acquit, the absence of 
any wish not to acquit, and the absence of any morbid fear 
jest an acquittal or non-acquittal should be due to a wrong 
motive. The next point was whether the opening of public- 
houses,—taken as committee-rooms, but opened only and paid 
for only for the time,—-a few hours in the week,—for which 
they were actually wanted for meetings, and not open for 
drinking at all, could be called evidence of treating. On that 
matter of fact, taken alone doubtless, as Baron Martin says, dif- 
ferent opinions might have been framed by persons with a dif- 
ferent cast of prepossession,—by cynical and suspicious persons, 
by trustful and simple-minded persons, and by average men of 
the world. It was a question of judgment likely to be 
materially affected by the whole run of the evidence, 
especially by the character of the evidence given by the 
candidate himself and his agent. But it is precisely because 
Baron Martin is so much better trained for the purpose of 
forming an opinion of the whole run of the evidence, that 
his verdict in this matter is worth half-a-dozen concurrent 
juries’ verdicts; nor can there be any sort of doubt on the 
minds of persons of ordinary acuteness that his verdict was 
very strongly supported by Mr. Wade’s and Mr. Forster's 
straightforward, simple, and impressive answers. Lastly, 
there was the question of fact as to whether a certain butcher's 
—Lockwood Stephenson’s—unauthorized offer of beer to some 
persons at a particular public-house to keep quiet people who 
were crying out that they got nothing from Miall and Forster, 
while Ripley’s people were well entertained, was an act of 
treating,—Lockwood Stephenson being a vice-chairman of one 
of the local committees; and third-hand agency, or as some one 
called it, the cube-root of agency, having been proved against him. 
Well, that was the only matter which really troubled the baronial 
juryman at all. But he believed that if Lockwood Stephenson 
himself had been prosecuted under the Act for treating, there 
would have been no sufficient case to go to a jury, whence of 
course it followed that a very doubtful and questionable kind 
of treating, utterly forbidden by the candidate himself and his 
agent,—committed, if at all, by a single subordinate of highly 
derivative agency, could not be held to be treating in a practical 
sense, so as to vitiate the election. On the whole, we think 
we may congratulate Baron Martin on the completeness and 
efficiency with which he confuted by nine-tenths of his charge 
and judgment, the objections to the Act which he stated so 
clearly in the other tenth. 


THE RED SPECTRE. 
\ ROUHER has intimated to the French Chamber that 
ras 


the Government will not permit any more Socialist 
debates, and we shall probably hear no more for some time of 
those wild lyrics against property, marriage, and the Deity 
which have so startled France. They were allowed for a time, 





and determined Government ; and that object attained, the 
lecturers will again be reduced to the silence which has been 
unbroken for eighteen years. Whether the bourgeoisie will 
draw the deduction the Emperor of the French intends, that 
he alone is strong enough to protect them, remains to be seen ; 
but we suspect the little glimpse allowed of the abyss will 
have considerable effect in strengthening the throne. French- 
men of the more observant and temperate class, men like the 
extremely thoughtful person who now and again lets us know 
through the Zimes what reflective France is pondering on, 
know that the abyss is very deep, the fires within intensely hot 
and dangerous. It is the custom in England to believe, or at 
least to assert, that the Frenchmen who can deliberately 
design to make a tabula rasa of society, to declare all wealth 
the immediate property of the State, to abolish wages, and 
to organize industry into one huge co-partnership directed by 
universal suffrage and controlled by the bayonet, who 
would abolish marriage, declare God non-existent, and make 
reason the sole judge of all principles of action, must be 
a few hair-brained fanatics, no more dangerous to France 
than the Fifth Monarchy men were to the Protectorate. 
How can it be possible, they ask, to upset property in a 
country where, of seven million heads of families, five millions 
are owners of the soil, where the whole of the healjhy male 
adults have learned military discipline, and where la famille 
fills so immense a space in the thoughts and affections of 
every human being? They forget that in France, of all 
countries, the feeling which we may best describe as political 
Soofeeism, the spirit of utter revolt for the sake of revolt, the 
spirit that made Proudhon say, ‘Granted a God, why are we 
to obey him rather than ourselves ?’’ has taken the strongest 
hold over men’s imaginations. They do not hate social order 
for what it produces, but for being, for presuming to exist, 
and to require obedience ; and would, if their own scheme of 
life were established, a scheme which, according to Prescott, 
was once realized in ancient Peru, descend into the streets in 
order to attack that. Why their ideas should have so terri- 
ble an attraction for suffering Frenchmen it would be hard 
to explain, except by a suggestion which most of our readers 
will consider far too favourable to France. The spirit of re- 
volt catches hold of and allies itself with the best instinct of 
French nature, the passion for fraternity, for a bond of amity 
among men stronger than Catholicism has yet yielded, a pas- 
sion which has repeatedly made itself manifest in France, and 
may one day yet evolve there a form of Christianity nobler 
than the world has yet seen in action. Be the cause what it 
may, the attraction exists, and is intensely felt by large classes 
of French society ; by the workmen of the cities, who, though 
not wretched on the whole, pass intervals of almost un- 
imaginable wretchedness, during which they are haunted by the 
fear that makes the best men cruel, the fear of death by 
hunger; by the peasantry without land, whose position is really 
deplorable, and made infinitely worse by the nearness of their 
contact with men who, though entirely of their own class, are 
yet comparatively secure; and by a section among the pea- 
santry themselves, who, though proprietors, are yet drowned 
in hereditary mortgages, who pass lives of incessant toil, and 
of thrift such as puts the thrift of Scotchmen to shame, in a 
vain effort to **work the dead horse.’’ None of these men 
are fanaties in the true sense of the word; none of them 
would do perhaps the tenth of all that is threatened in 
these lectures, but the wild speeches express, if not their ideas, 
at least their feelings, and they read them, as hundreds among 
ourselves read the Musque of Anarchy, with a pleasare not 
born of agreement with Shelley, but of a certain sympathy 
with the eloquent attack on a defective scheme of society. 
Unfortunately, this sympathy, inactive among English repub- 


licans, or exhaling itself in England in words more or 
less eloquent, in France becomes active, because of the 
of overthrowing, if not society, at least 


possibility 
the Government. The Socialists, if not as wild as their poets, 
—for these orators are their poets, just as Ernest Jones was, 
in truth, the poet, rather than the leader, of the Chartists,— 
are united in the desire to have the great machine in their 
own hands, and in their readiness, on an opportunity, to fight 
for its possession. Fortunately for France they are French- 
men, soldiers by a will higher than that of the Legislature, 
and must, before they can fight at all, see a mi/itary chance of 
success. They reserve their effort for the day when their 
main body, the Socialists of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, can 
march with effect upon central points which if carried in- 


in order that the middle classes might see on the very eve of | volve victory, or rather the temporary possession of that cen- 
an election how deep is their need of support from a strong|tralized power which, as they think, can effect all things. 
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That victory is, as we read the circumstances of France, un- 
likely even for a moment—it is a remarkable fact that even 
in the cities the middle class, once roused to fight, has never 
been beaten—and as a permanent fact is impossible. The pos- 
sessors of property are five to two at the lowest estimate, and 
are all drilled men. But the mere assault, the mere declara- 
tion of war, would work such extreme mischief, would create 
such an unspeakable amount of misery, would so widen the 
chasm between the Havesand the Have-nots, already too wide, 
that any Government is justified in using any means war- 
ranted by national exigency,—that is, any means justifiable 
by morals,—to prevent its commencement; and we cannot 
wonder that the fear of insurrection drives the property- 
holders back upon the belief that they still need rather a 
General than a ruler; that society threatened by forcible 
assault needs a military organization ; that the centres, at all 
events, must be guarded by a sort of state of siege. If there 
were time, under the system of French administration, to 
summon France to meet internal danger, that state of siege 
could easily be lifted, but it is impossible to hold down Paris 
and leave the empire free. 

How long this fear will influence Frenchmen it is not for 
a foreigner to predict. Experience shows that it dies away now 
and agaifi, and France once more risks change ; but it might 
last long, were it not for the growth of a belief that France 
as now organized is too strong for her “anarchical ”’ parties, 
that they could be controlled without the annoyances inci- 
dental to despotism, that a Chamber, for example, with 
Ministers removable from day to day might maintain order 
as completely as an Emperor. In this point of view the 
recent extension of the military organization has probably 
increased rather than diminished the desire for liberty, for 
it has made France more confident, not only as against 
Prussia, but as against the internal enemy, the Red 
Spectre who, as Frenchmen think, can be kept passive only by 
irresistible physical force. The force is there, and being 
there, the danger of armed revolt will be to most 
French imaginations diminished. Still the danger is con- 
siderable, and the belief in the danger very deep, and the 
licence allowed to the poets of anarchy may have brought 
thousands of votes to the Imperial side, and diminished the 
hostility of that powerful section in the French Opposition 
which holds very nearly the ideas of the English Radicals. 
They believe, as we understand them, that to suppress religion 
by armed force is, if possible, even a greater crime than to 
establish it by persecution; that the abolition of marriage is 
uncivilized nonsense, as, were it carried, every man would 
fight for his love with his own hand, as he did before society 
arose ; and that the idea of property, though not sacred in the 
full sense of that word, that is, not beyond human legislation, 
has been proved by the experience of ages to be essential to 
that modicum of liberty, or rather of individualism, without 
which progress is impossible. There may be limits to the 
right without end, but the right itself is our preservative 
against becoming the serfs of the State, doing its will and not 
ours, against a suppression of the individual such as even 
Catholic monasticism has not secured. La Trappe is without 
either property or marriage, but La Trappe is not the highest 
ideal of a new society. 





THE IRISH REQUEST FOR A CONVOCATION. 


HE Irish Bishops seem to us, we confess, to have done 
something not very wise,—let us even say a little 
stupid, They have requested the Queen, at a moment when, 
as they are well aware, it is of the highest moment that the 
Irish Protestant Church should be effectually represented by 
some deliberative body, to convoke the Irish Bishops and a 
representative body which may fairly express the views of 
the mere clergy, in their old-fashioned Convocation, and thus 
give them the opportunity of expressing an apparently autho- 
ritative opinion on pending questions, which would not really 
be the voice of the Church at all. Nothing that they could 
have asked could have been more inexpedient, either to ask or 
to grant. Here is a Convocation that has been silent en- 
tirely ever since the Union, that has no customary right to 
speak at all, that, if it spoke, would not represent the Church, 
though it would have a certain technical prestige derived 
from obsolete customs, and that would, therefore, certainly be 
both able and likely gravely to mislead both the public and 
itself, about the true wants and wishes of the Church. It 
seems to us to be an unfortunate omen for the statesmanship 
of the Irish Bishops that they should have asked for such 


it 

a boon at such atime. What could they think of a Govern- 
ment that would be foolish enough, at such a crisis, to give 
an official sanction to discussions certain tomisrepresent more or 
less the feelings of the laity of the Establishment, and to give a 
preposterously undue, because unqualified, weight to that of 
the clergy? If the clergy wish to talk the matter over with 
their Bishops before sounding the laity on the subject, well 
and good, let them do so unofficially. But to claim an official 
status, as representative of the Church, for the clerical 
element in it taken alone, at the very moment of all others 
when it would be most disastrous to admit that they ought to 
have any such exclusive right to be identified with the Church, 
seems to us the sort of blunder which we must regard as 
demonstrating those who make it to be peculiarly unfitted 
for broad political action. Some short time ago, in 1861, 
we believe, the Irish Bishops showed a greater sagacity. At 
that time there was no special peril for the Irish branch of 
the Church, and the Irish prelates then deprecated the con- 
vening of a separate Irish Convocation, on the ground that the 
action of separate provincial synods in Canterbury, York, and 
Dublin would have a tendency to break up the theological 
unity of the Church, and to facilitate if not promote schism. 
Consequently they prayed for the convocation of a synod of 
the whole United Church of England and Ireland. That 
shows precisely how far the Bishops are sagacious and how 
far they are what, with due respect, we must call stupid. 
They are sagacious as to the perils which threaten doctrinal 
unity, but they are stupid with respect to the perils which 
affect what we may call popular unity. If they understood 
their own position in the least, their one aim and policy 
now would be to do nothing without the laity, to 
interest the laity in all their consultations and all their 
plans. As a disestablished and disendowed Church,— 
and they must perfectly well know that the only question left 
is a mere question of degree how far disestablishment and 
disendowment will go,—they can do nothing without the 
heartiest lay co-operation and the warmest lay generosity. 
That will not only be their difficulty in the future, it will be 
their strength also. If once they get the laity of their 
Church to put their shoulders to the wheel, and to identify 
themselves in everything with the future of the Church, we 
shall soon see in Ireland a very different body indeed from the 
rather lifeless and lukewarm organization which, in spite of the 
truest piety and earnestness on the part of the clerical leaders, 
now goes by the name of the Irish Protestant Church. Is it not 
the mere A BC of the policy of the present situation that the 
clergymen and bishops of that Church should recognize this as 
soon as possible, and set their minds at once to the duty of 
making the laity feel their responsibility, and, therefore, their 
power, for the future? Could there be a more fatal mistake 
either in sentiment, or even mere tactics, than to petition 
just now for the right of deliberating in a Convocation which 
excludes the laity, on the prospects of a Church which, what- 
ever happens, must, for the future, lean far more heavily on 
the laity than it has hitherto done? The Bishops of Ireland 
seem to us deplorably wanting in the merest rudiments of 
political wisdom, and what is worse, in the tact and instinct 
needful to make a Church truly popular. 

But the Government at least, in refusing this unwise 
request, have shown, so far as such an act could, that they 
understand the situation. The difficult question now before 
us is not, properly speaking, a question of theology or 
doctrine at all. So far as it relates to disestablishment and 
disendowment, it is simply a question of political equity, om 
which no opinion from mere clergymen would be of the least 
value. So far as it is a question of the terms of disestablishment 
and disendowment, of the mode in which the change can be 
made with least injury to the interests of the now Established 
Church, and the best prospect of success to the voluntary 
Church which is to take its place, it is mainly a question of 
prudence, organization, and finance; and this, again,‘is not 
a matter on which the opinion of the clergy taken alone 
would have any great weight. Of course the clergy will havea 
great, perhaps even a preponderating influence in determining 
the method of action to be adopted. The teachers cannot but 
have a great influence and a great interest in discussing a change 
which is, nevertheless, of ultimate importance chiefly to the 
learners. But that they should ever think of discussing 
it without constant reference to the views of the learners is to 
us amazing; and clearly enough the Government could not 
regard the opinion of the clergy as the most momentous 
element in a question, which is one mainly of machinery, of 





money, of resources, and of administrative efficiency. To con- 
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sult the clergy without the laity on such topics as these would 


be like taking the opinion of the lawyers without asking that 
of the public on questions of law—a course which would not, 
we suspect, lead to much wise legislation. 

The mistake which the Irish Bishops have made is that of 
jndolently falling back at such a time as the present on an 
obsolete and traditional constitution, instead rather of 
attempting to show Parliament, by a practical and spon- 
taneous organization of their own, what kind of body it 
would be which might best be trusted to consult for the 
interests of the Church. They took refuge in an ancient 
constitution of no weight at all for prescat purposes, rather 
than attempt by any constructive effort to meet the wants of 
the present time. By this they have betrayed very needlessly 
that their own sympathies are not popular, that they shrink 
from that full confidence in, and willing co-operation with, the 
mass of the laity which is really requisite for the work before 
them. Doubtless, they would say that it is the very inten- 
tion of episcopacy to protect the clergy against the danger 
of popular dictation. And we admit that its chief 
advantage is to hold some check over the dictatorial 
tendency to which an ill-educated popular body is liable 
on all theological subjects, and to create a sort of breakwater 
of learning and thought against the impatient bigotries of 
half-knowledge. But this, so far as it applies at all, applies 
only to theological and doctrinal subjects. It is perfectly clear 
that we cannot look to the laity for the economical means of 
spreading a faith without asking the full co-operation of the 
laity in all deliberations on the question of their distribution 
and expenditure of those means. The Societies for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel and for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
would never think of falling back on such clerical bodies as 
these antiquated Convocations: they might as well shut up 
altogether. The Irish clergy must remember that as far, at 
least, as the outward constitution, and the economical sinews, 
of their work are concerned they are likely to be as dependent 
on the laity as either of these societies ; and, moreover, that so 
far as the previous question of political justice is concerned. lay 
opinion will count for twice as much as theirs. They ought, 
therefore, to be very thankful to the Government for stopping 
their foolish attempt to form a distinct body of clerical 
opinion on the Irish Church question, and would be wise if 
even at this late stage they took the hint, and set themselves 
seriously to the task of diffusing that sort of earnest fellow- 
feeling and hearty sympathy between clergy and laity which 
can alone issue—at least among Protestants—in a really thriv- 
ing free Church. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

N OST of our readers are, we believe, aware that Mr. 

Thomas A. Jenckes, Senator of the United States, from 
Rhode Island, has a Bill before Congress for creating a per- 
manent Civil Service. Leaving the higher appointments still 
to be filled by the President and the Senate, he proposes that 
all others shall be filled by open competition, and that the 
successful competitors shall, unless dismissed for specific mis- 
conduct, continue to hold them for life. It was imagined, we 
believe, in this country that this Bill, which, as it seems to 
Englishmen, would indefinitely advance the cause of good 
government in America, was so opposed to the manners and 
therefore the feelings of the Union, that it was sure, after more 
or less of discussion, to be burked. It had been some six years 
before Congress already, and the opposition did not seem to 
grow less with lapse of time. Indeed, many observers fancied 
that it never could grow less, for it must always be the interest 
of political partizans to keep the existing system in full vigour. 
Usually men of moderate means, and backed in most States 
only by an electioneering fund which consists of a per-centage 
levied on official salaries—in itself a great abuse—the candi- 
dates are thirsty for patronage with which to reward the men 
who canvass, or, as it is called in America, who “ work’’ for 
them. So strong is the desire for office among these men that 
many regard it as the mainspring of political life, believe that 
without it politics would cease to be pursued as a profession, 
that the “instruction” of the country voters would be left 
almost exclusively to the Press. The trading politicians, 
therefore, have denounced the Bill as one tending to create an 

















American fashion, delivering speeches on the object and 
necessity of his Bill throughout the country, and meets, 
according to the newspapers, with very friendly and sometimes 
with enthusiastic audiences. In the first place, the importance 
of the Union Service as compared with the importance of the 
State Service has been of late indefinitely increased. Partly 
through the increase of territory, which multiplies post offices, 
partly through the increasing action of the Central Govern- 
ment, as, for example, in the civil departments of the Army, 
but chiefly through the call for a great revenue, the Civil 
Service of the Union has expanded till it now comprises more 
than 50,000 persons, with enormous opportunities of profit. 
The class which, in the long run, governs the Union, that of 
the non-political freeholders, begins therefore to think, as our 
middle-class did, that such a profession ought to be open to 
all Americans ; that it would be * fairer,” as they say, to give 
everybody's son a chance, than to give it only to the friends 
and dependents of agitating politicians. Then they are fretting 
under taxation, and begin to ask why, when they pay so much, 
the Treasury gets so little, and receive statements like that of 
Mr. Welles, the Chief Commissioner of Revenue, with a sense of 
angry disgust in which any remedy seems to be a relief. That 
gentleman affirms in his cfficial report, and has indeed proved, 
that 100,000,000 of dollars, £20,000,000 sterling a year, is 
fraudulently diverted from the Treasury, half of that sum 
perhaps going to officials, and half to those who pay them to 
make false returns. The heaviest of these frauds occurs in 
the collection of the duties on liquor, but American opinion 
doubts the purity of the entire department. This frightful 
loss, which, as Mr. Jenckes has observed, absorbs a sum that 
would sweep away the National Debt “before it was due,” 
that is, in about twenty-five years, can only be prevented by the 
employment either of upright men, or of men who would 
prefer their offices to any sudden chance of illicit gain. The 
former class will not do the politicians’ work, and the latter, 
under the existing system, feel that they have no security 
whatever, but may be dismissed at an hour's notice without 
fault, simply because the President is dead, and his successor 
“holds by ” certain different political ideas. The “country,” 
therefore, as we understand the phrase, begins to like Mr. 
Jenckes’ plan, and it has gradually been growing in favour 
even with the members of Congress. A great many of these, 
many more than some of our readers suppose, really wish well 
to their country, even when its welfare is opposed to their 
immediate interest; and they are growing sick and ashamed of 
the lobbying they see at Washington, weary of the pressure 
applied to them by men anxious for a share in the “spoils.” 
A violent prejudice has been raised against Congressmen 
both in America and England by accounts of their action 
in the matter of their own mileage allowances. It was 
and is very mean, but it must be remembered that 
they are not usually men of fortune, that they are at 
once paid and insufficiently paid, and that the “ mileage 
robbery” is really a coarse way of making their salaries 
sufficient. If our readers will remember the extraordinary 
difference which is so frequently apparent between the talk in 
Congress and the votes of Congress, they will acknowledge 
that there must be somewhere a good many sensible and 
honest men in the House of Representatives, while the Senate 
is comparatively pure. Above all, the new President, who 
will be comparatively unfettered, as the Tenure of Office Bill 
is to be abolished, is understood to approve the new plan, 
which is in accord with all his military instincts. No army 
could be kept together if the moment an officer had learned 
his duty he were to be dismissed to make room for a successor, 
and an efficient Civil Service needs discipline quite as much as 
anarmy. The effect of this belief in the President's mind is 
that he will dismiss nobody merely to make a vacancy; and as 
he will not, no member of this Congress will get any patronage 
to dispose of. That being so, as Americans say, members 
have very little interest in opposing Mr. Jenckes’ Bill, may 
even find it extremely expedient to tie their adversaries’ hands 
by abolishing patronage altogether. They certainly will, if their 
constituents become anxious about it, and it is this anxiety 
which Mr. Jenckes and his supporters are endeavouring to 
create. In opposition to many intelligent Americans, who are 


| apt to confuse the opinion of politicians with the opinion of 


aristocracy ; and so great is the opprobrium which attaches to the public, we are inclined to believe that the Bill may pass, 
that word, even when misapplied, that Mr. Jenckes himself is | the freeholders seeing at last, as Mr. Jenckes has ably argued, 
believed to have been temporarily disheartened, and “ Jenckes’s | that competitive examination for place, so far from being aris- 


Bill” was for a time almost forgotten. 


| tocratic, is the death-warrant of aristocracy. 


It is the present 


A whole series of events has, however, concurred to revive | system which inflicts on America that greatest of evils,—an 


the hopes of its promoter, and he is now, in the regular | 


aristocracy of jobbing politicians. 
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We have often been asked how it happens that under the 
existing system American public business has got itself done 
at all, and the answer is, we believe, that up to 1860 there 
was wonderfully little to do. The real work of the country 
was got through by the State employés and unpaid men. 
Except in the Post Offices, the Indian Department, and the sea- 
board Custom-houses, the Supreme Government had very few 
officials of its own, and very little to do, and with a full 
Treasury, boundless land, and a moderate tariff, did not par- 
ticularly care if that little was done badly. The Post Office 
got along in spite of the system, because an ubiquitous press 
had a direct interest in kicking it along every day in the week, 
and acted on its interest. It is disgracefully mismanaged on 
points,—its finances, for example, would have killed Sir R. Hill 
with chagrin,—but it does somehow or other deliver letters and 
newspapers, and a country voter who can’t get his Zibune in 
time worries and abuses his postmaster till he is punctual. The 
Indian Department just failed. We do not suppose there 
ever was a greater failure in the world than that bureau, 
which has spent millions of acres without civilizing or quiet- 
ing a single powerful tribe. They can’t be civilized? So the 
French say of the Barbary Arabs, who built Cordova for all 
that. The Department is now to be abolished as a confessed 
nuisatice, and the task which Punjabee civilians perform as a 
matter of course,—there is a man at Rawul Pindee who 
turned a tribe as fierce as the Seminoles into taxpaying 
farmers,—is to be handed over to the War Department, 
where there is no rotation of office. As to the seaboard 
Custom-houses, they collected cash, and remitted it away; 
and as the cash never amounted to much, and bribes could 
not be high, they did their work pretty well; but they 
would not exactly have liked to submit their statistics of the 
cost of collection to Mr. Gladstone. It is only since the war 
that the Government of the Union has begun to feel the want 
of the scientifically organized service which Mr. Jenckes is 
now striving to provide; and when the people feel it too, as 
they are beginning to do, it will be established, all the moon- 
shine about “ aristocracy’ notwithstanding. Aristocracy! How 
many postmasters or revenue clerks go to a Vanderbilt ? 





TREATING. 


E have often wondered whether the Hebrews while still 

in Palestine were well-fed men. The evidence is a 

little conflicting. They were very proud, no doubt, of the 
natural richness of their country, its vines and its olives, its 
plains flowing with milk and honey; but so are the Italians, 
who eat less than any other people in the world; and the 
Hebrews certainly hated gluttony with a hatred that suggests 
it was a national inconvenience. They made it a grievous 
sin, which no other nation has done, though an idea of the 
kind can be detected in some of the precepts obeyed, or at 
least respected, by Brahmins, Buddhist priests, and the 
Catholic monastic orders. No country, however, has ever 
condemned eating too much or on wrong occasions as crime, 
and it is not very creditable to England that we should have 
been compelled to take the lead in making the desire for 
a good meal an offence. We have already made * treating ” 
punishable in a candidate, and we may possibly be ob- 
to make it an offence in a voter to 
It is quite clear from the evidence given in 
many boroughs during the “Election Assizes ” that a certain 
class of voters are very much moved by “treating;” that 
anything beyond Mr. Forster's modicum of refreshment, a few 
ham sandwiches and a cup of coffee, greatly conciliates them,— 
with all his popularity, Ae was abused as a “hungry and dry 
lot,”—and that a good meal of meat and beer acts as a most 
effective bribe. We are not sure that it is not the most 
effective of all, that the man who is fed is not more securely 
bound to the candidate than the man who is paid. To take 
a man’s dinner and then “rat”? would strike many English- 
men as a meaner thing to do than to take his money and 
betray him, the bribe suggesting a wrongfulness in the pro- 
ceeding much less apparent in the eating of the dinner. 
If the treating went very far, it might in some places 
demoralize a whole town. M. Ganesco, a recently elected 
member of the Corps Legislatif, is said to have beaten 


liged next year 
take a “treat.” 








giving became in later days an important political act, and we 
should be sorry to see the effect of a relaxation of the law 
even here. Good bold treating,—dinner, say, for three days, 
with unlimited liquor,—would, we suspect, sap the virtue of a 
good many towns, and the cost would be quite within the sum 
many candidates would be prepared to spend. Thirty shil- 
lings a head would do it, and two or three thousand votes 
might be secured for four or five thousand pounds. No form 
of bribery would be so efficient as this, and scarcely any so 
demoralizing. Treating in England implies liquor, unpur- 
chased liquor very often implies drunkenness, and a drunk 
electorate is about the very worst form of electorate it is pos- 
sible to conceive. 

There is something odd, something a little shameful, never. 
theless, in the fact that it is necessary to make strong laws 
against treating; and one would fain discover a reason decently 
creditable for the readiness shown to accept this form of 
bribery. Something, we believe, must be attributed to the 
desire of the Residuum, to whom the expense of their 
fool is an ever present consideration, who from year’s 
end to year’s end never eat quite as much or drink 
quite as much as they would like, to share in what seems 
to them a banquet at which there is no apparent stint; 
and something, too, to the habit of eating frequently, so 
rare among the cultivated, so universal among all who labour 
with their hands. Great numbers of Englishmen of the 
upper class eat only twice and drink only once a day, and 
fast habitually from 8 p.m. to 10 a.m., fourteen long hours; 
but the workers in England are accustomed to eat every six 
hours, and drink even more often. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties in the way of any Sunday Liquor Bill is the sort of 
necessity the poor seem to feel for obtaining “ refreshment” 
after a short walk, the extreme indisposition to fast long when 
awake. So strong is this feeling, that it influences the hours of 
labour in every trade, and the slightest interference with the 
custom is resented as an oppression of the worst kind. Indeed, 
it is believed by all Election Agents to be doubtful whether a 
final Act against Treating, an Act which prohibited the 
giving of food to canyassers at all, could be obeyed, whether 
the men employed could wait fasting the whole day without 
becoming unmanageably irritable. A very considerable pro- 
portion of the assaults, and even murders, committed in 
English country districts are the result of the ‘ temper” 
evoked by a little delay in preparing supper, and the excuse, 
“ Well. my tea worn’t ready,” is held in the mining districts 
sufficient to account for any display of savagery. The true 
reason of the faney for being treated is, however, we imagine, 
a different one from this. It is not a treat the electors of 
this sort want to enjoy, but a “spree,” a day without labour, 
but with some kind of amusement, or interest, or excitement, 
in its proceedings. Phrase about it as we like, daily labour 
for bread is monotonous, and in a people almost without 
holidays, living in an uncertain climate, and amid the most 
depressing architecture in the world, the desire for an occupied, 
and therefore exciting holiday, becomes sometimes irresistible. 
Look at the scores of thousands who throng the neighbourhoods 
of London on the few recognized holidays of the year, the 
tens of thousands who plan for weeks to join a Foresters’ 
or Odd Fellows’ féte, and who, as their social superiors 
think, work harder for their amusement than ever they 
do for their bread. No weather, no distance, no toil in carry- 
ing children seems to daunt them, if only they may enjoy 
for the day the luxury of feeling free to do as they like, or, to 
put it more correctly, to leave what they are accustomed to do 


undone. ‘To that luxury meals are essential, and if it is to be 


| enjoyed on extra days, like election days, the meals must be 
| paid for by other than the thriftless elector. It is the thirst for 


enjoyment which stimulates him, more than the crave either for 
food or drink, the release from labour which buys him far 
more than the so-called treating. Election day, as held, say, 
in Bewdley, is a festival of Saturn for him, a day when he 
ean do as he likes, eat as he likes, drink very nearly as he 


‘likes, and be treated none the less with unusual respect by all 


the Prefect of his department by treating constituents to black | 


coffee and champagne, and we all know what an influence 


the sausages and champagne of Satory had on the fortunes of | 
The earlier Romans only smiled at treating as a} 


France. 
“‘benignity,” holding, doubtless, that nobody in that frugal 


above him. 

If our people were a sober people, we do not know that 
much would be gained morally by abolishing a practice which 
would gradually shape itself into a “ chairing’ dinner given 
by the candidates to electors of their own party; but 
politically the custom would be just as great an evil. 
This is the point which so many of those who argue 
about treating fail, as it seems to us, to see. Supposing the 
whole system stripped of all its most objectionable features, 


community would desert his party for a meal; but bread-|—the drinking and rioting and dishonest voting,—and 
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reduced to the exercise of a large hospitality, such as 
many a noble exercises when his heir comes of age, such as 
js exercised by clergymen very often towards poor children, 
the gratuitous gift of a well-fed holiday, and still the Legis- 
lature ought to interfere if the English Constitutional system 
is to be kept pure. The election holiday would in five years 
become a right, and the last chance of a poor candidate 
would be taken away. He could not give the holiday, and if 
he did not give it he must, in all but the most exceptional 
cases, lose his chance, lose it just as much as a Londoner 
would lose it if he had procured a Rill making work 
imperative on the Derby Day. The right of candida- 
ture would still be confined to those who could afford to waste 
a few thousands, and the nation would still wilfully waste 
four-fifths of its reservoir of intellectual power. It does 
waste it now, but for the first time in thirty years we begin 
on this matter to see light. As we have elsewhere said, 
Mr. Disraeli has done a service to the country which may yet 
compensate us for his party’s two years’ tenure of power,— 
he has made it possible for a man of very moderate means to 
enter Parliament. We believe he sincerely meant to do this; 
that one political vice for which he has a bitter intel- 
lectual scorn is the purchase of power by cash outlay, 
but intentionally or unintentionally he has succeeded. This 
new Act, it was evident from the first, would kill bribery, 
and it is now clear that it will also put down treating, a form of 
corruption which it was thought could scarcely be reached by 
its procedure. It can be reached easily, swiftly, and at a 
comparatively little expense and outlay, for an election is at 
last reduced to the direct and fair expenses which the borough 
or county ought to pay. They never need be heavy, never, 
we should say, beyond twenty pounds per thousand electors, 
and that sum can scarcely be an obstacle to a candidate with 
any true following at all. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON MATERIALISM. 


\W* gave Professor Huxley a promise eleven weeks ago that 

we would, on the publication of his Edinburgh Sunday 
evening lecture of the &th November, let our readers know in 
what respects we had misrepresented him by trusting the very 
imperfect report of that lecture which appeared in the Scotsman. 
That lecture has now been published by Professor Iluxley in the 
Fortnightly Review for February, and we hasten to redeem our 
promise. After a careful study of this striking and lucid paper,— 
lucid at least so far as Professor Huxley’s own province goes,—we 
are reduced to the humiliating confession that precisely those 
statements of his which seemed to us so incredible that we rejected 
the report as spurious, were really made by him; while that which 
we ventured to think probably authentic was calculated to mis- 
represent his real meaning,—so that we have blundered doubly by 
throwing doubt on what he did say as simply incredible, and by 
accepting as credible something decidedly divergent in drift 
from his real meaning. Evidently the triumphs of our 
modern parliamentary reporting would not be thought quite 
80 great as they are if honourable members debated much on 
‘protoplasm’ as the basis of physical life, and on the logic of 
necessity. First, then, Professor Huxley does appear to have 
said what we declined to believe that he could have said,— 
that any one who believes in a law of necessary causality 
at all (at least if he believes that it is discoverable) should 
be a materialist, i.c., should believe that the physical antecedents 
of mental phenomena are their complete and sufficient causes. 
If Professor Huxley did not mean this, we completely fail 
to grasp the drift of the remarkable argument ending with 
the sentence, ‘“‘ Facts I know, and Law I know, but what is 
this Necessity save an empty shadow of my own mind's throw- 
ing?” We believe that we describe truly the drift of that passage 
as to this effect,—that, just as the fusion of hydrogen and oxygen 
gives rise to a fluid called water, which has many very different 
properties from its chemical constituents (as, for example, that of 
becoming a brittle solid at 32° Fahr., which hydrogen and oxygen, 
though placed in proximity, will not do),—and as again, vegetable 
tissue has many very different properties from the carbonic 
acid, ammonia, and water, into which it is chemically analyzed, 
so at every new stage in the growing complexity of organic 
life, right up to those highest phenomena of nervous force 
to which we usually give a spiritual nomenclature, we have 
a right, if we can have a right at all, to refer back the new 
phenomena to those which had preceded it in the lower stage of 
being,—to assert, for instance, let us say, for the sake of example, 








that that quality of water by which it satisfies thirst must be 
referable to the qualities of the hydrogen and oxygen of which it 
is composed. But, as we understand Professor Huxley, we never 
really can have a right to do this at all. He believes with Ilume 
that we know nothing of necessary causation, only of uniform suc- 
cession, and that when we import a ‘‘ must’ into the relation 
between cause and effect, we import nothing but “an empty 
shadow of our own mind’s throwing.” Ile really did press on his 
Edinburgh audience that the highest mental phenomena of the 
universe are either, in a scientific sense, the ultimate effects of the 
lowest physical phenomena,—or that if they be not, it is only be- 
cause there is no such thing as necessity in the sequences of nature, 
nothing but invariable succession, and that we are frighten- 
ing ourselves with phantoms of our own raising, when we talk of 
a “ must” which Professor Huxley, in the name of physical science, 
utterly repudiates and “ anathematizes as an intruder.” 

We must say we read this explanation with great amazement. 
Though we are quite willing to admit with Professor Huxley that 
Hume was “ the most acute thinker” of the age which produced 
Kant,—not by any means the highest praise, we should have said, 
—we did believe that the physical philosophy of our time was 
bringing this substantial benetit to the world, that it was acting 
as a counterfoil to the unreal attempt of the followers of Hume, 
—most eminent among them Mr. J. S. Mill,—to get rid of the 
superstition, as they call it, as to the nexus between cause and 
effect, and bringing back the world to genuine belief in cause, if 
only under the aspect of physical force. Professor Tyndall, 
unless we very much mistake him, certainly does believe that the 
force which the combustion of a given amount of coal gives out, is 
identical with the force exerted by the expansion of the water in 
the boiler into steam, in a very different sense indeed from being 
merely, under certain given conditions, its uniform antecedent. 
Hume's philosophy, if it means anything, accuses the human mind of 
having invented a great class of words (namely, ‘must,’ ‘necessity,’ 
‘ causative,’ ‘efficient,’ &c.) to represent a class of things as purely 
imaginary as dryads or fauns,—and this, though the words in 
question are derived from its own most intimate experience. 
As far as we can see, there would have been no more want of 
this set of words in language at all, than there would be for 
words to denote the phenomena of vision in a planet inhabited 
solely by men without eyes or optic nerves, if their only origin 
were traceable to a desire to mark absolute uniformity of suc- 
cession. ‘Thinkers of this school tell us that this imaginary 
‘must ” arises out of that wilful tendency in the human mind to: 
see through a millstone, which demands a cause for the phenome- 
non of invariable succession itself. But if there be no such 
thing as cause at all in human experience, how could we want 
to find one for this or any other phenomenon? We may exag- 
gerate, and confuse our experiences, but surely we could not 
invent a new sort of phenomenon. Even if it be but “ a shadow 
of our own mind’s throwing,” surely the shadow copies and 
imitates some shape more real than itself, to which these philoso- 
phers should refer us. Hume and Mill have never explained why 
the attempt to emphasize and, as it were, exaggerate the invaria- 
bility of succession, should lead to the only really original concep- 
tion, the only conception, that is, without any basis in experience, 
which they have ever conceded to the human mind,—this single 
essay in human originality, however, turning out unfortunately 
only to consist in the unwarrantable discovery of a completely new 
universe of error. We did believe that the reality of our great 
physicists’ grasp of the meaning of physical force tended to break 
the charm of Ilume’s and Mill's juggling with the nature of neces- 
sity, their elaborate attempts to spirit away one of the most 
authentic elements of human experience. 

We would submit to Professor Huxley that there is a third 
(and, as we believe, a much more reasonable) view than either 
of the alternatives he offers us. We may not be disposed 
to deny with Ilume all reality to the relation between cause 
and effect other than that which is involved in invariable 
sequence, nor yet to identify all the higher developments of life 
with the causes visible in the lower physical stages out of which 
they are evolved. Isit not in the highest degree reasonable, when 
we see that water is so different from its constituents hydrogen and 
oxygen, to assume that the electric spark (say) which causes what 
we call their chemical combination, does bring some entirely new 
constitutive force, which disappears again without giving us, 
in our present stage of knowledge, notice of its vanishing, on their 
decomposition? Is it not highly reasonable to suppose that in 
that force which fuses and holds them together is to be found the 
secret of the difference between the properties of the separate 
hydrogen and oxygen and of the water into which they combine ? 
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Is it not perfectly rational to assume that the vegetable tissue 
differs from the carbonic acid, the salts, the ammonia, and water 
into which it is chemically analyzed by the presence of some 
new force, again, which our analysis as yet fails to detect? 
And so when we rise to the mental phenomena of the higher 
animal organizations, what excuse can there be for either 
simply identifying them, on the one hand, with those of 
the contractile cellular tissue, -—— the protoplasm, as Professor 
Huxley calls it,—which is at the physical basis of this higher 
life—or, on the other hand, for wholly ignoring the nexus 
of cause and effect by which we rise to it? Is it not the 
natural and juster view to hold that wherever we get an entirely 
new set of properties, we have got hold of a real addition to the 
store of forces or causes at work, however gradual and delicately 
shaded off the intermediate phases may be? Professor Huxley 
himself tells us that chemical combination, though it introduces no 
change in the weight (i.e, the mechanical equivalence) of the com- 
bined clements as compared with the uncombined, introduces a 
great change in other properties. Why should we not call that 
change true creation? And if we do, why should we ignore the 
residuum of merely continued existence of that matter or force to 
which the new properties are added? So of vegetable tissue. 
Professor Huxley tells us that that residuum consists of ammonia, 
and water, and carbonic acid, and some other salts; but that all 
of them are “ transubstantiated” by some mysterious power in 
the vegetable which we do not understand into vegetable tissue, 
and that though we can analyze the tissues back into their con- 
stituents, we cannot recombine the inorganic constituents into 
the vegetable tissue. Well, why is not the ‘ transubstantiating’ 
power to be reckoned-in as a real addition out of the whole 
store of creative forces to those which are alone at work in 
the antecedent chemical phenomena? Why does Professor 
Huxley bid us either refer the effect back to only part of its cause, 
or else explode cause altogether and ignore everything but uniform 
succession? And so again of the last stage. Why, when what 
we call mental phenomena follow the development of the animal 
nervous system, are we to ignore the wonderful new store of 
resources exhibited, and take our choice between the obvious 
falsehood of either identifying them with causes which are want- 
ing in their most striking capabilities, or dissolving capriciously 
the tic of cause and effect altogether, and treating them as if they 
were only related to the previous physical conditions as one 
instant of time is related to its successor? Professor Huxley tells 
us that while the vegetable can feed on inorganic matter, in cer- 
tain forms, if it contain ammonia, animals cannot live except on 
either animal or vegetable organic tissue, already formed for them, 
and which must die before they can be assimilated ; and, again, 
that mental acts depend on nervous tissue, which must die in 
order to feed the operations of the mind. Is it not clear that if 
we have here a series of steps, each essential to the succeeding step, 
but each losing its own proper constitution,—its own modicum of 
life,—before the next step can be taken, it is impossible to say 
truly either that the second step is the effect of the first, and 
the third of the second, or that there is no necessary tie, nothing 
but an invariable sequence, between them? ‘The second step 
really rests upon the first, but is a clear addition to it of 
new power,—so of the third in relation to the second. 
Why are we to take our choice between saying that 
they invariably follow each other,—which is true, but not 
all we know,—or that the first step is the cause of the 
whole flight, which is apparently contrary to what we know? 
Surely the reasonable state of mind is to admit that so far as we 
can reach the forces at work at all, the forces of each stage are 
needed and used in the subsequent stage, but are needed and used 
by some higher kind of force which is then first introduced ; the 
reasonable assumption being that the new forces emanate from the 
same creative store-house of resources as the old, indicating, 
however, their intellectual architecture by the ascending scale of 
the purposes answered in the structure ? 

But we must turn to the point on which we were too credulous, 
as to the report of Professor Huxley’s lecture from those on which 
we were too incredulous. We assumed that he had been truly 
reported in saying that ‘‘to investigate in the province of what 
was commonly called matter was true science, while investigation 
into the province of what was commonly called spirit, did not help 
men, but left them where they were.” Professor Huxley does 
seem to have ‘‘endorsed” the following bit of advice from 
Hume :—** If we take in hand any volume of divinity or school 
metaphysics, for instance, let us ask, ‘ dves it contain any abstract 
number’? No. ‘Does it 
concerning matter of 


reasoning concerning quantity or 
any 


contain experimental reasoning 





fact and existence? No. Commit it, then, to the flames, for 

it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.” What the bit 

of advice meant, and what Professor Huxley meant by endorsing 

it, we are unable to say ; but we do not much wonder at the mig. 

take of the reporter in considering that this endorsement, coupled 

with the further dictum that, “ with a view to the progress of 

science, the materialistic terminology is in every way to be pre- 

ferred ” to the spiritual, since the former “ connects thought with 

the other phenomena of the universe,” and the latter is “ utterly 

barren, and leads to nothing but obscurity and confusion of ideas.” 

was meant to discourage all investigation into the province of 

‘* what is commonly called spirit.” It is evident Professor Huxley 

did not mean this. He asserts that ‘‘our volition counts for 

something as a condition of the course of events,” and that ‘the 

plain duty of each and all” is to make the little corner of the earth 
we can influence ‘‘ somewhat less miserable and somewhat less 
ignorant than it was before ;” so that it is, we suppose, clear that 
he would have us pursue all investigations which are likely to 
teach us what our volitions should be,—what they ought to “ count 
for.” But how he can suppose that investigations are to be 
pursued without setting Hume’s silly canon at defiance, and using 
even ‘‘ spiritualistic terminology,” is one of those difficulties which 
so often worry us when we find a great physical philosopher 
moving off hisown ground. We must say we think that our ethical 
and spiritual teachers are, on the whole, far more teachable by the 
great physicists, or else much more generally reasonable, than 
the physicists are on their side. Would not Hume's canon, 

for instance, require us, to take signal instances, to burn St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, Plato’s Gorgias, most of St. Augustine’s 

Confessions, unless considered as a mere work of biographical art, 

most of Luther's writings, most of Féuélon’s writings, and so on? 
to burn, in a word, all the ethical essays that are not built up on 

an inductionof mere examples, ‘‘experimental reasoning concerning 
matter-of-fact and existence,” —and all the religious speculation and 
faith which is not based on so-called historical evidence of past and 
present facts. Hume apparently meant, if he had any clear 
meaning, as he usually had, to condemn all trains of moral or 
religious reasoning not founded on an induction of facts; and 
Professor Huxley says he endorses that recommendation, while 
admitting that our volitions count for so much ‘ as a condition of 
the course of events,” that the regulation of our volitions is 
clearly one of the most momentous of topics. Would he 

endeavour to lay down rules for the regulation of those voli- 
tions drawn from mere investigations into what he calls ‘ the order 
of nature,” excluding the ‘‘ utterly barren” spiritualistic ‘ ter- 
minology,” which includes such phraseology as human “ affec- 
tions,” or love of that ‘‘ Unknown and Unknowable ” whom most 
of us believe that we know under the name of God? We do not 
believe that Professor Huxley would. But we do assert that 
directly Professor Huxley quits the ground on which he wins such 
brilliant laurels, he becomes more difficult to understand and more 
easy to misunderstand than the dullest of us mere newspaper 
scribes. And we think that till Professor Huxley has time to 
explain somewhat more fully what topics eagerly discussed 
among men he wishes to consign to the region of ‘‘ lunar politics,” 
he was unwise to use language at once vague and sweeping which 
seems inconsistent with other language used by him, and is in any 
case not likely to conduce to make the little corner of earth which 
he can influence,—a good biggish one, by the way, as things go,— 
‘Jess miserable and less ignorant than it was before.” 





THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CONVENT LIFE. 
ELDOM is the true evil of the Conventual life, its infinite 
pettiness, brought before the public as it has been by the 

case of ‘‘Saurin v. Star,” now being heard before the Queen’s 
Bench. Usually there is a taint of unfairness, a savour of un- 
veracity in all inquiries into conventual discipline. Either the 
suit is promoted by red-hot Protestant fanatics, who in their 
hearts believe every convent to be either a prison or a brothel, 
who credit any random assertion, and exaggerate all evidence on 
their own side ; or it is instituted by some nun who finds she has 
mistaken her vocation, and between her anxiety to be released 
and her acquired dread of conventual authority sees in every 
“sister” a jailor, in every window-blind a barred grating, and in 
every “cell” an impenetrable fortress. In “ Saurin v. Star,” how- 
ever, the plaintiff is a sincere Catholic, who has lived the conven- 
tual life for thirteen years, who approves it, and who complains 
not of any restraint, but of unjust compulsion to go free. Nothing 
is said or hinted of the convent in Hull but what might be alleged 
of avy very strictly ruled establishment, and there is no disposition 
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to assail either the theory or the practice of conventual discipline,— 
indeed, a kind of esthetic regard for both, a regard of the taste 
rather than of the judgment, breathes through the speeches of the 
plaintiff's counsel, who contrives, with the rare skill of an accom- 
ished orator, to plead his cause as if the atmosphere of the 
Court were originally Catholic. ‘The discipline is not denounced, 
put only the aberrations from true discipline alleged iu this par- 
ticular case, and the public can decide upon the merits or demerits 
of the system explained without feeling that it sees them through a 
discolouring medium. That decision will in England, we imagine, 
be hostile ; and we wish to point out for the twentieth time the 
reason why it ought to be so, a reason with which the case itself 
has nothing whatever todo. On that we should, in any circum- 
stances, refrain from comment until the verdict had been given, 
and in this particular instance we do not happen even to entertain 
an opinion, except that both parties seem to be very exceptionally 
sincere, and that neither will probably be found to have been 
legally very much in the wrong. It is the light which is 
thrown by the facts admitted on both sides on a very important 
system of religious thought with which alone we have to deal. 
The Conventual system, as maintained by Rome, rests upon 
two ideas, one of which has, we believe, a strong fascination for 
every good mind throughout the world—is, in fact, almost instinc- 
tive with all but the corrupt; and the other has an attraction for 
every mind which is not either self-dependent, or fortified by the 
Anglo-Saxon desire for individual freedom. The first idea is the 
blessedness of solitude, of retirement from a world which seems 
as full of evil to the Pagan as to the Christian, to secure that 
peace and respite from sordid distractions and earthly tempta- 
tion which the soul instinctively longs for, and without which it can 
never attain its full beauty and power of moulding life according 
to its own loftiest ideal. ‘This idea is not Roman Catholic 
in any distinctive sense, but has appeared in every system 
of life that has taken great hold on men, is of the very 
essence of Hindooism and Buddhism for example, has survived 
in Mohammedan countries the obvious dislike of the founder, 
and is defended in principle by all the straiter sects of Evangelical 
Christendom, though, true to their contempt for outward forms, 
they make retirement a spiritual effort of the mind. ‘There is, 
indeed, probably no mind of the better class which does not feel 
that occasional ‘ Retreat,” as it is technically called, would be 
advantageous to its spiritual and even to its intellectual welfare, 
and that even a life of retreat wisely used might bring the soul 
nearer to God and Truth. Rome, however, alone of the Christian 
Churches has systematized the idea, and reduced it to action under 
the most exceptionally favourable circumstances. By introducing 
the idea of vicarious worship, of a magnificent good to be gained 
for the mass of mankind by those who retreat, of a direct help 
thereby afforded by recluses to the scheme of salvation, she has 
entirely removed the sense alike of uselessness and of isolation, and 
has added to the charm of passive meditation the stronger 
attraction of an active and inevitably successful benevolence. 
Using an imagery borrowed from the Paganism she superseded 
and absorbed, Rome declares that the “ religious” keep alive the 
holyflame in a sinful world, and perform for mankind in their 
dower degree the service which, in the highest degree, is per- 
formed by the Redeemer. The perpetual prayer, the recurrent 
sacrifice, the incessant obedience offered up by the sanctified com- 
munities within the Church, avert in a degree that wrath which 
the rejection of the supreme Sacrifice might else bring down upon 
mankind. ‘That is the theory ; now let us see how it works. No- 
body questions the authenticity of this letter, addressed by Sister 
Scholastica, Miss Saurin, to the Superioress of the Convent at 
Hull; or that she is not only an intense Catholic, but in desire a 
fervent nun :— 


“Were I only humble, charitable, and obedient, I feel I would be all, 
and still, with all my sins and faults, I do not feel I am worse, and 
hope, through the mercy of our good God, one day to be better, with 
the assistance of the many good holy prayers that are offered for me. 
I have begged hard in my offering of the works, &c., of this month 
the poor souls to help me, which I feel they will. I once contradicted 
Sr. M. Agnes, and answered her in a disrespectful manner,—said the 
Office of the Dead so badly that I feel Sr. M. Evangelista must have 
been dissatisfied, and both sisters greatly distracted. I will try to 
learn it. I have been very often unkind and impatient with the 
little children; showed a dislike to do things I was told by my 
superior; often ring the bells a few minutes late. I feel you 
do not know I go to the library every Sunday. Sr. Mary Evan- 
gelista has nota thing to do at the time. You know better than I 
can explain to you those who come there talk. How I am to avoid 
Speaking to them I know not; it is the cause of more pain than I 
¢an tell you, though it lasts only half an hour or a little more. Another 
thing, I do not know whether I am interfering in others’ business, but 
as I have been so long trying to sweep out a large school with a little 


help, on my knees, with an old haudbrush, and one you could scarcely 
call a brush, I do not think, now that we have got a little better brush, 
you would allow it (the school brush) to be used for all the stone steps, 
passages, pantry, and scullery (which are always wet), kitchen, &c. ‘The 
last brush was worn out on those; then it was loft in the school. I do 
not know whether Sr. M. Agnes is aware of it or not, but I would not 
make a remark about it except to you. May I use the Elevation of the 
Soul for a meditation book, or some of those small ones on the Passion 
from the case in community-room, with Sr. M. Agnes’ permission ?” 
The mind, violently driven back on itself, exaggerates everything 
till the minutest trifles occupy it more than great events, till the 
convent becomes a small microcosm of the world, till the soul is 
more choked with cares, more harassed by temptations, more dis- 
tracted with human impulses than it could have been abroad. 
The worn brush takes the place of poverty, Sister Evangelista of 
worldly opinion, the temptation to talk of the temptations to 
frivolity, weariness of petty details of the exnui which out of 
England is perhaps the greatest snare of all. ‘The writer of this 
note may be a weak sister, for aught we know; but Henrietta 
Caracciolo was not weak, and her testimony is precisely the same ; 
that the result of removing real obstacles to devotion is to make of 
false ones real; that after years of careful avoidance of dangers, 
the very wind has terror in it. Every revelation of convent life 
points to the same truth,—that the convent is, and must be but 
the world, dwarfed down to a littleness which makes those who 
have to live in it little also, a world in which in the absence of 
ambition there is envy; in the absence of avarice, parsimony ; in 
the absence of war, bitter contentiousness. The mind is reduced 
with that which troubles it, till in the estimate of result no gain 
whatever can be found. 

The second idea is the virtue of obedience, not as a means, but 
as an end. ‘This also is a degradation in practice of an idea 
which in theory is perhaps the noblest humanity has yet evolved, 
self-sacrifice for a spiritual end. ‘The recluse tests his or her 
submissiveness to the will of the Almighty, the subjection of self 
to a higher power by obedience to the superior whom the 
Almighty has chosen or suffered His Church tochoose. Every act 
of obedience to that superior, if only it is willing, still more if it is 
delighted, is a proof to the heart of the recluse that she is submissive 
to the Lord, and as every such act increases the capacity for such 
acts, is a direct spiritual gain. She has ‘ borne her cross,” as the 
Lord bore Ilis, unrepiningly. It is folly to deny, as most 
Protestants deny, that there is a certain nobility in this 
conception, though it must always be less noble to subjugate the 
will than to train the will into a God-serving force, or that it has 
produced some marvellous characters and wonderful achievements ; 
but its general result on the mass of mankind, and especially on 
women, is distinctly evil. ‘The theory if heartily accepted and long 
obeyed ultimately supersedes the internal conscience by an ex- 
ternal one, deprives service of all grace by depriving it of ail 
volition, and makes of every act of self-sacrifice a barter for an 
immediate return. ‘The will unnaturally constrained either avenges 
itself,—good monks have shown themselves the most cruel and the 
proudest of mankind,—or finally yielding, deprives the character of 
the last relic of true force, even in the direction it wishes to go; 
and a lady sweeping the floor with a worn-out brush thinks she is 
thereby helping to work out her salvation, yet complains of an 
insufliciency of bristles. This is the effect on her who obeys, but on 
her who commands the result is infinitely worse. The last restraint 
on the tyranny of the good, the instinctive sympathy with the 
suffering, is removed, or rather transferred to those unhappy 
enough not to suffer. If every order gives the subordinate a new 
opportunity of grace, why not multiply orders? If the disagree- 
ableness of the order swells that grace, why not search carefully 
for disagreeables? If the pain of obedience is its highest merit, 
why not inflict, or rather bestow, that pain without reason, or 
against reason? If torture is benevolence, torture is a duty ; and 
that point once reached, as it undoubtedly has been reached often 
by good men, the conscience becomes inverted, love a source of 
crime, sympathy a cause of oppression, purity a reason for 
tyranny, cruelty a virtue, mercy an offence ; till mankind, wearied 
out, rises in despair to affirm that if this be the Almighty’s law, 
defiance is nobler than continued obedience, and religion is pro- 
claimed for a season an accursed thing, and the Church becomes 
Vinfame. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXXXIX.—CEnrrRAL ENGLAND: STAFFORDSHIRE AND DerbyY- 
SHIRE :—GENERAL History FROM THE SAXON CONQUEST. 
F the Saxon Conquest of this Province we have no historical 

records. No doubt, it is closely connected with some of 





hose ancient “camps,” to which it is so difficult to assign a 
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distinct origin, but which must have played an important part in 
the contests between the Romanized Britons and the Teutonic 
invaders. All that we know is that the two counties became 
part of that confederacy of Angle tribes included under the 
general name of Mercians—the Middle Angles, as they were styled 
in Bede's time, with reference to the earlier settlers on the east, 
to whom they were akin in race, and with whom Angle had then 
ceased to possess a merely geographical signification. Of the original 
Marks of these Mercian settlers Mr. Kemble has traced, from the 
existing names of places, 19 in Staffordshire and 14 in Derbyshire 
—by no means a large number, compared with other counties. 
Among these we may mention the Bobbingas (Bobbington—Staf- 
fordshire) ; Brimingas (Brimington—Derbyshire, to which county 
they are peculiar); Cersingas (Cersington—Derbyshire, also 
peculiar) ; Dintingas (Dinting—Derbyshire, peculiar) ; Ecgingas 
(Eckington— Derbyshire) ; Edingas (Edingale— Staffordshire) ; 
Essingas (Essington—Staffordshire, peculiar) ; Ettingas (£ttinghall 
—Staffordshire, peculiar) ; Heortingas (Jlurtington—Derbyshire) ; 
Holingas (/ollington—Derbyshire and Staffordshire) ; Lullingas 
(Lullington—Derbyshire) ; Myrcingas (Murchington — Stafford- 
shire); Paeccingas (Packington—Derbyshire and Staffordshire) ; 
Ridingas (2iddinge—Derbyshire) ; Steallingas (Stallington—Staf- 
fordshire); ‘Taedingas (Taddington —Derbyshire) ; ‘Tibbingas 
(7ibbington—Staffordshire) ; ‘Tissingas (Tissington—Derbyshire) ; 
Waesingas (Washington and Wessington—Derbyshire) ; Werringas 
or Hwerringas ( Wherrington—Staffordshire, peculiar) ; Wittingas 
or Hwittingas (Whittington — Derbyshire and Staffordshire) ; 
Willingas (Willington—Derbyshire); Winningas (Winnington— 
Staffordshire) ; and Wittingas (Withington—Staffordshire). 

The Mercian principalities, we have already mentioned more 
than once, were late and reluctant converts to Christianity. ‘The 
traditions of Staffordshire make Ceadde or Chad, afterwards 
canonized, to have been one of the first missionaries among the 
Pagan Mercians of that county, and to have had a cell at Stone. 
The county relapsed into Paganism after a brief period of 
Christian rule, but on the conversion of Wulfhere it is said that a 
bishopric was about A.D. 669 established at Licidfelde (Bede), the 
Lecefelle of Domesday Book, and the Lichfield of modern times. 
This name has been variously interpreted, but most probably is 
derived from a Saxon word meaning morass,—‘‘ the enclosed 
morass,”—such having been its actual state in early times. ‘The 
establishment of a bishopric on such a site in the first success of 
Christianity among the Mercians is not improbable, as it is close 
to the site of the ruined Roman station of Erocerum, which, as 
the meeting-place of several great roadways, would be one of the 
most important positions in the Midland Counties. It is also close 
to the forest of Carnock, where the Mercian kings might indulge 
in the sports of the chase, and near which they would naturally 
fix one of their residences. Another seat of these kings is be- 
lieved to have been at Tomaworthig (Tamworth); and Staefford 
(Stafford) was a ville of the same kings. ‘here are the traces of 
an ancient camp or fort called the Burgh or Braff, near Maer. 

Derbyshire also contained another,—perhaps the principal,— 
seat of the Mercian kings, viz., Rependun, or Repton, on the south 
bank of the ‘Trent. Some antiquaries attribute to this date the 
crypt in Repton Church. Badecanwyl, now Bakewell, was also 
a Mercian town, though there are no Saxon ruins in it; and 
the Saxon town which probably preceded the Danish Derby, in 
the neighbourhood of the Roman station at Little Chester, may 
be referred to the same period. 

The Northman invasion of course overwhelmed Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, and when the West Saxons turned the tide of 
conquest against the Northmen under the leadership of Alfred, 
the boundary of Watling Street, which marked out the portion of 
England assigned by treaty to the ‘‘ Danes,” gave the whole 
of Derbyshire and nearly the whole of Staffordshire to the 
Scandinavians. Derby then became one of their strongholds, now 
marked outas once theirs by the termination Jy, instead of the Saxon 
tun. There are ‘*some works at Eckington, in the same county, 
which are known as the Danes’ Balk, a doubtful camp at Hather- 
sage, and the cemetery at Kuowl Ilill, near Foremark,” according 
to tradition. The two counties had to be reconquered from the 
Scandinavians by Edward the Elder and his celebrated sister, 
Ethelfleda, the wife and widow of the Ealdorman of Saxon Mercia. 
In 910 a great battle was fought at Tootanheal (Tettanhall), in 
Staffordshire, in which the Danes were defeated; and in 911 
Edward's army overtook the Scandinavians as they were returning 
Jaden with spoil from an incursion into the Saxon territory, at 
Wodnesfeld, less than two miles west of Tettenhall, and in the 
battle which ensued it is said that the Danish kings Eowils and 
Havlfdene(and according to one account, also their brother, Ingvar), 





the jarls Obter and Scurfa, with nine men of note, besides a consider- 
able number of common people, were slain. Such, at any rate, is the 
account of the Saxon chroniclers, which (as Dr. Lappenberg obeerves) 
may perhaps be to some extent a repetition of accounts of earlier 
battles, the kings’ names being a little suspicious in that respect. 
There is a tradition at Lichfield of a famous battle there, in which 
three kings slew each other on the ficld. Two years after the second 
victory over the Scandinavians, Edward or Ethelfleda built fortresses 
at Tamworth and Stafford, and the next year one at Eadesbyrig, 
which some identify with Wednesbury. Ethelfleda died at Tam- 
worth in 920, and Edward there assumed the direct reins of 
government of Mercia, securing his dominion by fortifying Bake- 
well and other places. 

In the distribution of the great Saxon Earldoms in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, it seems probable that in 1045 thig 
Province was divided between Beorn and Leofric—Derby lying 
within the earldom of the former, and Stafford within that of the 
latter—and that at the close of the year 1065, on the eve of the 
Norman Conquest, the whole was consolidated under the sway of 
Earl Edwin. During the Norman Conquest these counties of course 
to a great extent shared the fortunes of their Earl, Edwin, whose 
weak and vacillating conduct contributed so much to fix the 
Norman yoke more strongly on the Anglo-Saxon population. 
Domesday Book supplies us with the usual record of spoliation 
in this part of England. ‘The Norman tenants-in-chief were thea 
in Staffordshire 32, in Derbyshire 25; the under-tenants in the 
former county being 138, in the latter 75. In Staffordshire there 
were 912 bordarii, and in Derbyshire,719. In Staffordshire the 
villani amounted to 1,728, the slaves to 212. In Derbyshire the 
villani were 1,840, the slaves only 20. We have also in the latter 
county 128 persons enumerated under the head of sochemanni, so- 
that on the whole Derbyshire seems to have been the freer county 
of the two. ‘The whole population enumerated in Domesday Book 
under Staffordshire is 3,178 ; under Derbyshire, 3,041. 

In the reign of Henry I. Staffordshire was ravaged by Robert 
de Belesme, in support of the claim of Robert of Normandy. In 
the reign of Edward II. the Earls of Lancaster and Hereford were 
defeated by the King at Burton-upon-Trent. In the Wars of the 
Roses the Yorkist commander, the Earl of Salisbury, marching 
from the north towards London, in 1459, with 5,000 men, was 
intercepted at Blore-heath, on the western side of the county 
(between Drayton in Shropshire and Eccleshall) by 10,000 
Lancastrians under Lord Audley. ‘*The good generalship of 
Salisbury secured the victory. Lord Audley was killed, with all 
his chief officers, and (say the accounts) a fourth part of his army. 
A stone pedestal, surmounted by an ancient wooden cross marks the 
field of battle. Richard III. was with his army at Tamworth 
just before the battle of Bosworth Field.” 

After the Norman Conquest William Peverell, natural son of 
the Conqueror, built the Castle of the Peak in Derbyshire. In 
the civil wars of the time of John, William Ferrers, Earl of Derby 
(whose family had great possessions in that county), and who was 
of the King’s party, took the castles of the Peak and Bolsover. In 
the reign of Henry IIL, Ferrers, Earl of Derby, was one of the 
most active of the Confederate Barons; but he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Henry, the King’s nephew, in a battle at 
Chesterfield, and deprived of his earldom and the great pos- 
sessions belonging to it, and they afterwards became attached to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and thence passed to the Crown. 

Staffordshire contained two of the principal prison-houses of 
Mary, Queen of Scots—Tutbury Castle and Chartley. At Iol- 
beach House, between Wolverhampton and Stourbridge, most of 
the Powder Plot conspirators were taken or killed. During the civil 
war of Charles I.’s reign Staffordshire espoused, on the whole, 
the side of the Parliament, though some great families took the 
other side. Lichfield, with its cathedral and close, were occupied 
and garrisoned by the Earl of Chesterfield for the Royalists; but 
taken by Lord Brooke's forces, with the loss, however, of that 
eminent leader, in March, 1643. The city was retaken about a 
month afterwards by Prince Rupert, who also took Burton. The 
Parliamentary forces under Sir William Brereton and Sir John Gell 
had about this time a severe but indecisive battle with the Royalists 
at Hopton Heath, near Stafford. The Parliamentarians occupied 
Stafford and Wolverhampton, took Eccleshall Castle, and took 
and demolished Stafford Castle; they besieged Tutbury Castle 
without success. Leek was one of their posts, their horse having 
the advantage there in a skirmish; and they were successful in 
two skirmishes with the Cavalier Colonel ILastings, in the latter 
part of 1643. In 1645 the King was in Staffordshire both before 
and after the battle of Naseby. After Worcester battle, the 
‘‘ King of Scots” took refuge at Boscobel House. In the very 
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aimilar expedition of the ** Young Chevalier,” in 1745, his forces 
were at Leek, while the Duke of Cumberland occupied Stone. 

Derbyshire seems at first to have been disposed to declare for the 
King during the civil war of Charles I., and that Prince marched 
to Derby after setting up his standard at Nottingham ; but Sir 
John Gell, marching from Hull into the county in October, 1642, 
with a regiment of foot containing only 140 men, raised 200 men 
at Chesterfield, and proceeding to Derby, garrisoned that town and 
South Wingheld manor house for the Parliament. In 1645 he 
took Bolsover Castle, while his brother, Colonel Gell, took Sutton 
Hovse, near Chesterfield, which Lord Deincourt had garrisoned for 
the King. The Earl of Newcastle, however. took Wingfield, and 
the Cavaliers occupied the northern part of the county. In 1644 
Sir John Gell retook Wingfield, defeating the forces sent to relieve 
it, and General Crawford took Bolsover Castle (which the Royalists 
had reoccupied) and Staveley House. ‘The Young Chevalier’s 
march to Derby—and back again—needs no more than a simple 
reference. 


RELIEF OF THE POOR IN LONDON. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I entirely agree with what has been urged in your columns, 
both by yourself and by correspondents, as to the necessity of 
organizing the confused attempts to relieve distress which are now 
playing across one another over the whole field of London poverty. 
It is not easy to exaggerate the moral mischiefs which have been 
done by the well-meant activity of benevolent persons in London 
during the last few years. But the policy of combining charitable 
with legal relief into one system, plausible as it is, and practicable 
as it has proved elsewhere, seems to me a mistaken one here. In 
London, and probably everywhere in England, the freedom which 
allows the poorer people to come and go and live exactly as they 
please, and the absence of social bonds and of a regulative public 
opinion in the poorest class, together with other special conditions, 
make a rigorous system necessary if pauperism is not to be 
fostered ; and it is therefore desirable that legal and charitable 
systems should be kept distinct, in order that the Poor Law may 
exhibit the rigour, whilst voluntary relief gives scope for discre- 
tionary liberality. 

It is of no use to disguise from ourselves that hardness is neces- 
sary in dealing with pauperism. Upon the plan which I advocate, 
the benevolent must have the hardness to hand over those whom 
they have no hope of benefiting to the Poor Law. But having 
done this, they may disembarrass themselves of the responsibility, 
which no amateur benevolence is strong enough to bear, of treat- 
ing the pauper class rigorously. ‘The Poor-Law system ought to 
be stern, and not to make exceptions. Such an administration 
will involve much that is painful; but we must choose the one 
thing or the other, astern Poor- Law system or increased pauperism. 
It would be a comfort if, as many people suppose, we could apply 
the rigour to the able-bodied only, and be safely indulgent to the 
infirm. But what does this mean? It means that we encourage 
the working-class to throw their sick and aged upon tic rates. 
This result cannot be avoided. And I fear that this practice is a 
growing one. It is sad to say it, but I suppose there is no country 
in Europe in which working people cast off their parents as they 
are now doing with us. I meet with new instances every day. 
In this parish there are many hundreds of aged persons supported 
by the rates and by charity, who have grown-up children—some 
have five or more, married and unmarried-—who never think of 
**succouring ” their parents in any substantial manner, and who 
probably seldom come near them. Nothing, I repeat, but genuine 
painful hardness, even in the relief of disabled persons, can be 
opposed to the temptation which acts so strongly upon the working 
poor to leave their aged and sick to be cared for by the parish. 
If the Poor-Law system is to be uniform,—and every experienced 
person will say that the attempt to deal variously with applicants 
according to character would cause more evils than it would cure, 
—we must remember that its scale must be adapted to a class 
peculiarly beset by temptation and little exercised in resisting it. 

Throughout all its parts therefore,—or, if 1 would make an 
exception, it would be in its treatment of orphan children, —I 
hold that legal relief should be kept strictly to the minimum that 
is compatible with decent humanity. And in order that the 
system may be both uniform and inexorable, { am unwillingly con- 
vinced that the bureaucratic element ought to be the strongest in 
the working of the Poor Law. Voluntary relief might be ad- 
ministered on different principles. The aim constantly kept 
before it should be to save people from falling into pauperism or 
to help them out of it. The actual effect of an immense propor- 
tion of what is given is to foster pauperism, with its attendant 


| fraud and idleness. Benevolence of the common kind should be 
| constantly saying to itself, ‘I have relieved my own feelings, and 
| I have given momentary pleasure to a fellow-creature, but | 
j have probably promoted vice.” This will not remedied 
}until a conviction is forced into the heart of society that 
the relief of distress is a difficult and delicate task, requiring 
experience, good sense, and self-denial. Surely this is true, and if 
| 80, it is obvious that the task should not be rashly meddled with by 
anybody. With such a conviction prevailing we might reasonably 
hope to see committees or boards organized, to cover particular 
districts, and to attempt for those districts whatever seems 
attainable by voluntary alms. There is a large field for such 
efforts in the work of aiding liberally those who are suffering from 
illness or accidents, of pensioning those who have none to help 
them when disabled, and of supplementing with caution in select 
cases or in exceptional emergencies the relief given by the parish. 
There would be a constant danger of transgressing these or the 
like prudent limits; but those who have gained the right 
experience by looking steadily to the results of their giving 
will be continually receiving warnings of the danger. The best 
example of a permanent institution, such as I think a relief board 
should be, is perhaps to be found at Bath, in what is called the 
Monmouth Street Society. 

‘* Charity,” to those who are in the daily habit of 
watching its effects on the morality of the poor, is like a 
wild creature let loose upon the products of costly industry, and 
using its strength in sheer lawlessness to do widespread and dis- 
heartening damage. It needs to be caught and tamed and made 
to work in harness. It may then do some useful service ; but it 
must never hope to play more than a small and humble part in the 
improvement of society. It is much easier for it to do harm than 
good.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Lu. Davies. 

P.S.—Allow me to recommend to those interested in the sub- 
ject a very wise and plain-spoken sermon on “ East London 
Pauperism ” (James Parker and Co.) by the Rev. Brooke Lam- 
bert, Vicar of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel. 
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DIARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND TROUBLES. 


SPECTATOR." ] 


(To Tue Epiror OF THE “ 
Sm,—Can you find me room in your columns to lay before your 
readers a brief narrative of the events of the past month in the 
North Island of New Zealand, and so to turn their thoughts to the 
difficulty which hinders the progress of this colony? Even if 
England will no longer afford us material help, it will be some- 
thing in our favour if the colonists can gain the moral support of 
the Spectator. 

We are again at war with the natives, a war which threatens to 
become one of extermination. At the beginning of November, 
‘Tito Kowaru, the rebel Hau-Hau leader on the West Coast, had 
compelled Colonel Whitmore, the commander of the Colonial 
Forces on the west coast, to abandon the military settlements and 
redoubts beyond the Patea river, and to retire behind the Waito- 
tara, leaving, however, a garrison in Patea or Carlyle. On the 
East Coast 22 expedition was being organized in the province of 
Napier, to chase and, if posible, capture Te Kooli and his band of 
180 Hau-Haus, the escaped prisoners from the Chatham Islands. 

On Monday, November 1, Lieutenant Kenrick arrived at 
the camp with despatches from Paten announcing Tito Kowaru’s 
advance towards Wanganui. Colonel! Whitmore immediately 
marched to Wairoa with 70 men, leaving orders for the rest, with 
the friendly natives, to follow as speedily as possible, the object 
being to prevent the enemy from overrunning the settlements 
around Nukumaru. ‘The enemy's camp was plainly visible at 
Okutuku. He is said to have from 400 to 500 men. 

November 7.—About 300 Europeans ani 80 natives having 
assembled, Colonel Whitmore marched by a track through the 
bush and attacked the enemy in their position at the Okutuku 
pah. On reaching it, the Kainga, or pah, was found to have been 
newly palisaded, having rifle-pits dug inside, from which the 
Hau-Haus through the palisades poured a destructive fire upon 
our troops. Major Hunter led the storming party, who boldly 
advanced to the front of the pah, but finding no entrance, went 
round to the side in search of an opening. On the way the enemy 
opened fire from the bush, thus placing our men between two fires. 
Here Major Hunter fell mortally wounded, and the attacking party 
were obliged to retire, carrying away their wounded leader and 
comrades, to save them from the tomahawks of the foe. The 
enemy then followed up with great boldness, and a sharp mus- 
ketry fight took place, the Hau-Haus rushing up with their 
| tomahawks the moment one of our men fell, and even endeavour- 
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ing to lay hold of and cut down our men as they retired. The 
Colonel finding that he was outnumbered, retreated in good order 
to the Wairoa redoubt, followed by the enemy, where they were 
compelled to retire by two rounds from the Armstrong guns. 
Our loss in this affair was Major Hunter, and 6 men killed, 21 
wounded, and 12 missing, 3 of whom have been since reported as 
dead ; 1 man was accidentally found alive in an almost delirious 
condition, having wandered about in the bush for seven days, 
living on fern root, and the rest are probably either dead, or 
worse, in the hands of the Hau-Haus. The reports that have 
come in that the Hau-Haus have tortured, roasted, and eaten 
their wounded prisoners taken in previous engagements make it 
incumbent on our commanders to send the wounded to the rear, 
even though at the risk of defeating their plans, for the men will 
not leave their wounded comrades to the tender mercies of such 
cruel and merciless fanatics. On reaching the Wairoa redoubt 
the wounded were forwarded to Patea, and thence by the steamer 
Start to the hospital at Wanganui. 

November 12.—News arrived from Napier of the most horrible 
and saddest affair that has ever taken place in this colony. On 
Tuesday morning, at about three o'clock, the band of escaped 
prisoners and other Hau-Haus, to the number, it is supposed, of 
about 200, rode into the small Poverty Bay settlement, and mur- 
dered in cold blood all the settlers, men, women, and children, 
upon whom they could lay their hands. They divided into parties, 
and proceeded from house to house on their murderous errand. 
The settlers seem to have been quite unprepared for such an 
attack, and at that time in the morning most of them, of course, 
were in bed. A man named Butter was the first to give the alarm. 
Ile had engaged to shear on that day for two outlying settlers, and 
had ridden over to their wool-shed between 4 and5a.m. Sur- 
prised to see no one stirring, and hearing the dogs barking 
furiously at the house, he went up to it, and found the two settlers 
both lying dead at their doors. Suspecting what had happened, 
he mounted his horse and galloped off to warn the neighbours. 
Ilaving warned several, he proceeded to the house of Major Biggs, 
the commander of the volunteers in the district, but on getting to 
it found a number of saddled horses belonging to the Hau-Haus 
tied up at the palings. He then turned round and rode to the 
next settlement, Turanganui. The servant of Major Biggs, a lad 
of seventeen, who managed to escape, states that the Major was 
aroused by a knocking at the front door, and upon going to it was 
immediately shot. He, the lad, then ran out at the back door and 
concealed himself in the flax, and while there heard the Major call 
out to his wife, ‘‘ Emily, dear, make for the bush ; the Hau-Ilaus 
are here.’’ She, a delicate little creature, refused to leave her 
husband, and with her baby and female servant were speedily 
killed. ‘The lad then ran to the next house, inhabited by a widow 
lady, a Mrs. Bloomfield, with three young children. She had with 
her at the time two young female friends from Napier, and they 
all hurrying on a few clothes, and carrying the children, made for 
the bush and got in time safely to the stockade at Turanganui, 
about eight miles distant. 
warned by the friendly natives, and sent their women and children 
to Tamihana’s pah, whence, the natives saying they were not able to 
protect them, they went to the Murewai pah, seven miles distant, 
and thence to Table Cape, 25 miles away out of reach of danger. One 
very interesting incident occurred, While the Hau-Laus were mur- 
dering Captain Wilson and his family, his son James, a boy of eight 
years old, ran to the Bloomfields, and probably finding them gone 
stayed on their verandah until morning. He then returned home, 
and found his father, and brothers, and sister dead, but could not 
find his mother. She had been left for dead with seven bayonet 
wounds, and lay in an unconscious state for some time, but on 
recovering managed to crawl into a shed, and with nothing on 
but her nightdress supported life with a little water she found in 
a broken bottle. The boy seems to have wandered about until 
the Thursday, when he found his mother in the shed, and got her 
some bread and potatoes from some of the deserted houses. One 
day they took refuge in Captain Read’s house, and concealed 
themselves under a bed while a party of Hau-Haus ransacked the 
house and feasted on the provisions. Twice the brave boy tried 
to make his way to Turanganui but failed, but on his third 
attempt he was met by a rescue party, and his mother and himself 
brought in. On the 18th, a party went out to bury the dead, 
when it was found that thirty-one Europeans had been murdered, 
and twenty-one friendly natives. Te Kooti had taken possession 


of Tamehana’s pah, and threatened to shoot all natives that would 
not join him, and his force thus is said to have increased to upwards 


of 500 men. 


The wretches committed sad atrocities, mutilating 





Meanwhile, others of the settlers were | 
' 
spoils of women and children, sheep, cattle, and goods. 





| 
the bodies of the slain, and dashing out the brains of the young 
children. 

November 12.—The Hau-Haus attacked the Wereroa redoubt 
on the West Coast, held by about forty, mostly lads, of the Wan- 
ganui Ist-class Militia. They were drilling outside the redoubt 
when they were suddenly fired upon by the enemy, who kept upa 
fire for some time, but fortunately with no casualties on our side. 
On hearing of the attack Colonel Whitmore marched to the place 
with 300 men, but the enemy had retired. Not having sufficient 
men to hold the redoubt, the Colonel ordered it to be dismantled 
and abandoned. Tito Kowaru then pushed forward and took 
up a position on the Pakaraka block, about sixteen miles 
from Wanganui, thus obliging all the Kai Iwi settlers to 
forsake their homes, and leave their goods, houses, sheep, and 
cattle to the natives, who are thus living on the fat of the land. 
Most of the settlers’ houses are now in flames, and they and their 
families have taken refuge in Wanganui. ‘The governor has sent 
up the two companies of the 18th Royal Irish, hitherto stationed 
in Wellington, to garrison Wanganui; but the alarming reports 
continually brought in keep the inhabitants in a state of panic, and 
oblige them to remain under arms all the night. A pleasing 
instance of Maori confidence in English generosity occurred. A 
native, pretending to be a friendly, was found buying a large 
quantity of lint and medicines for the wounded! And he was 
allowed to get them and ride off! ‘The friendly natives, for some 
imaginary grievance, have refused to take any further part in the 
war until they have seen the Governor. 

November 16.—Te Kooti has been joined by the Urewas and 
the natives of the Upper Wairoa. ‘The Wairoa settlement has 
been abandoned, and all women and children of settlers in the 
northern districts of Napier are being sent into that town. At 
Napier itself the Militia, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class, have been called 
out, thus enrolling every one from 16 to 55, and the town patrolled. 
Captain Kennedy, in command of 200 friendly natives, has been 
sent by the s.s. St. Ai/da to Poverty Bay, and Her Majesty’s s.s. 
Rosario has been despatched from Auckland for the same destina- 
tion. ‘Te Kooti is said to have burnt all the rifles he took from the 
friendly natives, imagining that they had a ‘“ hara” or “ stain’ 
upon them because they had been used at Waeringahika, where the 
Hau-Haus were defeated. 

November 20.—The news from the Waikato unsatisfactory, as 
the turbulent chiefs are exciting the warlike propensities of the 
natives. It is said that 1,500 fighting men are assembled at 
Tokangamutu. The Maori King has retired to Kawhia. The 
Militia and Volunteers are to be called out in the province in 
readiness for any event. Four companies of the 18th Regiment 
are in garrison in Auckland. 

November 23.—The rebels surprised a small escort at the 
Wairoa, near Poverty Bay, and captured 8 kegs of ammunition. 
Mr. Thomas Tanner, a settler in Napier province, has raised a 
force of 60 mounted men for escort duty. 

November ?9.—News arrived that our native allies have come 
up with the Hau-Haus on the east coast encumbered with their 
The 
number of the enemy is estimated at from 400 to 700 men. 
ITostilities have commenced, the enemy retreating. 

November 30.—‘The Government have offered a reward of 
£1,000 for the person of ‘Tito Kowaru, and £5 for every man or 
lad of the enemy brought in alive, a curious stipulation, made, I 
suppose, to allay the wailings of Exeter Hall. 

December 6.—The enemy being quiet on the west coast, the 
outposts were put in charge of the Militia and Volunteers, and 
Colonel Whitmore with about 250 of the armed constabulary 
sailed to Poverty Bay, where there seems a good opportunity of 
crushing the Hau-Haus at once. The latest news to hand is that 
the friendly natives have killed fifty-five of the enemy on the east 
coast, and that Colonel Whitmore landed at Poverty Bay on the 
5th and marched at once to their assistance. 

These are, as far as I can gather them, the plain, unvarnished 
facts. I have not dwelt upon the horrible atrocities said to have 
been committed by the natives, for the details are sickening. But 
inasmuch as the colonists of New Zealand are often represented 
in England as a lot of greedy adventurers, who are unlawfully dis- 
possessing the Maoris of their land, I shall be glad if your readers 
will give our affairs an impartial consideration. And since it is 
generally disputes about land that are at the bottom of most wars 
in this country, let me endeavour to set this subject before them 
from a colonial point of view. 

And in the first place, I may ask how can colonization be 
carried on unless the colonists can in some way acquire land? 
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The population in this island is naturally increasing every year, 
aided by a continual immigration from Great Britain. What are 
these people to do? Sheep farming and the cultivation of the 
land are almost the sole occupations here. It follows necessarily 
therefore that more aud more land must be acquired for the 
children of the settlers and the immigrants. ‘The desire for land, 
then, is not greed, it is an absolute necessity, and cannot be con- 
sidered evil unless colonization is an evil. But then comes the 
difficulty. How is this land to be obtained? Instead of taking 
possession of the country, as any other nation would have done, 
Great Britain entered into a treaty with the natives, and 
guaranteed them the possession of all the lands in New Zealand, 
and their Maori customs, provided that the natives would cede 
the sovereignty of the country to the British Crown. ‘This, under 
the influence of the missionaries, they did, although the treaty 
was opposed by the early settlers, who regarded the conditions as 
absurd. Accordingly, the natives lay claim to the whole of this 
North Island, except the portions they have already sold, although 
they do not occupy or use, I suppose, one ten-thousandth part of it. 
Their land lies uncultivated and waste, or covered with dense 
forests. Now if some of this unused land could be annually 
obtained by the sellers all might go on well, but unfortunately two 
hindrances are in the way. 

On the one hand, a native custom, as explained by the mis- 
sionaries, is said to be this. ‘That no portion of a tribe can sell 
any of the lands of a tribe without the consent of the whole 
tribe. A single chief or a few dissentients may forbid the sale, 
and do not fail to exercise their power. Hence you may per- 
ceive the growing difficulty of buying land from the natives. 
When the first settlers arrived the Maoris did not know the 
value of land; they would dispose of large blocks for a few 
blankets or muskets, but now they see to what use it can be 
turned by the ‘‘pakeha.” And more than this, there can be no 
doubt that they are growing jealous of the increase of the colonists, 
and would be glad to stop their further advance and foothold in 
the country. Thus the lands of a small tribe, say of 1,000 
people, and claiming a territory as large as an English county, 
may be condemned to lie waste, however fertile and conveniently 
situated for colonization, until the whole of the members of the 
tribe will agree to the sale. 

On the other hand, no doubt, an error has been made by making 
the Government the exclusive purchaser of lands from the natives. 
This may have been done at first to prevent the natives being 
robbed by unprincipled land speculators, it has ended by leading 
the natives to look upon the Government of the country as their 
natural enemy. The method pursued by the Government in the 
acquisition of land is thus described by the friends of the Maoris. 
Commissioners, often the superintendents of provinces, are 
appointed by the general government as land purchasers or agents. 
It is their duty and interest to go among the natives and induce 
them to sell their lands. If some lesser chief or family has had a 
quarrel with the head chief or tribe, he will in spite offer to sell a 
large block. The Commissioner immediately takes advantage of 
this, and advances a few hundred pounds as part payment. ‘This 
widens the breach. ‘The negotiations go on for a year or two, and 
from time to time more money is advanced. And at last the whole 
tribe is glad to part with the block to settle the dispute. ‘The land 
thus bought at from 1s. to 2s. 6d. per acre is then surveyed and 
advertised for sale to the settlers at from 10s. to 20s. per acre, the 
profits going towards paying the expenses of the provincial govern- 
ments. If this is really the process, it is easy to imagine that 
when often repeated it must leave considerable soreness on the 
Maori mind. ‘The Queen!” said a native once to me, “ the 
Queen a bloody rogue ; buy our land at 6d. an acre and sell it at 
@ pound.” 

It seems, then, to me that these two hindrances must be re- 
moved before there can be any hopes of a permanent peace be- 
tween the two races living in this island. The purchasing of lands 
should be left entirely to private enterprise, and the Government 
confine itself to its proper functions, and hold the balance and see 
justice done to both races of its subjects. ‘Then supposing that 
the natives were deceived by land-jobbers, their enmity would be 
against individuals, and not against the Government of the country, 
and they would have, too, their remedy in the Supreme Court. 

And this cumbrous, absurd native custom should be done away 
with for ever, and the natives as British subjects be made amenable 
to British law. If the natives will sell, the colonists will buy, 
fairly, peaceably, and honourably ; but if they will not sell, then 
they must take the consequences; the colonists will, yea, must, 


obtain the uncultivated lands.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CoLonisT. 
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DAVID SASSOON: A STATUE, BY MR. WOOLNER. 
Tnere are few opportunities of seeing any of Mr. Woolner’s 
public or monumental works. Works of that class indeed are not 
the every-day employment of any English sculptor, and of the 
specimens that London can show, it is not every one that gives 
decided encouragement to multiply them. But there are sculptors 
and sculptors; and those who seize the present opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Woolner’s latest work, ‘‘ David Sassoon,” will (as 
on some former occasions) have their admiration alloyed 
by some regret that it is destined, not for this city, but 
for a distant part of the British dominions. It may be well 
to mention (what will probably be remembered by many) 
that David Sassoon was a Jew of Bagdad, who, some thirty 
years ago, settled at Bombay, there throve and prospered as a 
merchant, and with rare public spirit founded and endowed 
schools and hospitals both at Bombay and at Poonah. Such was 
the spirit which, in the antique world, was held to entitle a man 
to the honour of a statue, and Sassoon’s fellow-citizens design 
to follow the good old example by setting up a statue of him in a 
memorial hall lately built at Bombay. ‘The execution of this 
design was intrusted to Mr. Woolner, and the result may, for 
a short time, be seen at the South Kensington Museum. The 
statue, which is of white marble, shows a man stricken in years, 
tall, and well proportioned, and of a slenderness that tells more of 
intellectual energy than physical strength. The turbaned head 
has great nobility of aspect, while the high square forehead, the 
prominent brow, and deep-socketed eye, the fine aquiline nose, 
and full, yet refined lips, the character of which is not hidden by 
the flowing beard, unite in a face of uncommon manly beauty. 
‘The expression is very animated, and one reads in it a disposition 
self-reliant, cheerful, and benevolent. ‘The figure is clothed 
in a long coat or cassock, bound with a shawl round the 
waist, and having over all a loose-sleeved gown or cloak ; and it 
stands with one knee slightly bent, and with the hands raised 
forwards from the elbow, in the natural attitude of a man who is 
speaking on a favourite topic. In attempting to describe the 
statue, one falls naturally into a description of the man repre- 
sented ; so thoroughly does the statue take possession of the mind, 
so strongly are the individual characteristics of the man impressed 
upon the marble. Mr. Woolner’s style (and he, at least, has a 
style) is essentially natural, and he is accustomed to adhere much 
more closely and in greater detail to his particular subject than is 
the habit of most sculptors. But he does this with discrimination, 
and with his eyes open. If he dwells upon particulars, it is 
because he sees character in them, and emphasizes them accord- 
ingly; but there is no sign of his being peculiarly fond of 
wrinkles for their own sake. Mark the infinite complexity and 
ever-varying curvature of the lines about Sassoon’s eyes, and con- 
sider the difference between them in defining individual character 
and the simple curves about the eyes of most Greek statues, where 
a gencral type only is to be expressed. ‘The bold chiselling of the 
brow and the tender lines of the mouth are equally remarkable, and 
the actionand modelling of the hands are of themselves a study. Thus, 
although capable, as is well known, of rising on occasion to what 
we call the ideal, Mr. Woolner’s style is peculiarly adapted to 
portraiture. As to the execution of this statue, those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Woolner’s work will recognize in it all his 
accustomed strength, crispness, and refinement. ‘The dress is as 
simple drapery as a sculptor can hope to find in a modern civilized 
community, and hangs in large and simple folds, so that it does not 
present the difficulties of European costume. Yet the art of the 
sculptor was of course not to be dispensed with even here, and 
may be traced, for instance, in the use he makes of the diagonal 
line of the sleeve to enable him to bend the arm at right 
angles to the body—a contrast which, unrelieved by the 
intermediate line, would scarcely have been agreeable. A statue, 
like any other work of fine art, has but a moderate share of merit 
if its effect can be fully describéd in words. ‘The purpose of these 
few remarks will be fully attained if they lead the reader to go to 
South Kensington and see the statue with his own eyes. Our 
good neighbours across the channel have lately published an 
official report, which asserts that sculpture cannot flourish north 
of Paris, and that the English, caring only for subjects of anec- 
dotic interest and careful imitation of objects, lack the sense 
required for the admiration of pure form which is the foundation 
of sculpture. Is this true? Do we care only for tricks of execu- 
tion like the Veiled Vestal, or can we admire a good work of 
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sculpture when we see it ? 
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BOOKS. 


MR. LOWELL’S POEMS.* 


No really original poet can be described by reference to any other, 
but Mr, Lowell’s most conspicuous poetic ancestor,—at least if we 
judge him by his graver poems,—is Wordsworth, though the 
wonderful and buoyant humour which has made him most famous 
is a gift that is not only entirely without affinity to anything in 
Wordsworth, but has probably operated to diminish the intensity 
of that spiritualizing insight into Nature, in which Wordsworth’s 
genius was concentrated. All true humour is a great diffuser of 
intellectual energy, and to a certain extent slackens the intensity 
of the spiritual gaze. It is hardly easy to conceive the true pro- 
phetic cast of mind combined with the highest humour,—simply 
because it would imply almost a higher range of human strength 
than the world has ever yet seen. Carlyle, it may be, comes 
nearest to the mark of a prophetic humourist; but then his 
moral sympathy, though intense, is very narrow, and is 
well nigh limited to harping on three strings, those of sin- 
cerity, strength, and thoroughness, and his poetic feeling is 
almost confined to a true feeling for the sublime. Mr. Lowell, on 
the contrary, as one would expect from a poet whose humour is so 
wide and playful, has a much less intensity of brooding passion 
than Wordsworth, and a much more iridescent light of fancy 
about his poems. His master-thoughts are far less masterful 
and potent than Wordsworth’s ; but many of his moods are in the 
same key, and now and then the delicacy and sweetness of his 
thought give a charm to the more spiritual lights of his poetry such 
as is quite foreign to Wordsworth’s austerer genius. ‘There is some- 
thing of shrinking tenderness, of shy grace, something of Ilartley 
Coleridge, grafted on the lofty simplicity of Wordsworth. 
Take, for instance, the exquisite ‘‘ Familiar Epistle to a Friend,” 
which by its playfulness and ease, its elastic grace, its delicate 
reserves, its vivid vistas of unelaborated thought, show Mr. 
Lowell at his farthest point from Wordsworth, and yet in some 
respects too, if not at his own highest, very near to his highest. 
He has been playfully arguing the case of youth against that of 
age, and goes on thus :— 
“ Dear Friend, you're right and I am wrong ; 

My quibbles are not worth a soug, 

And I sophistically tease 

My fancy sad to tricks like these. 

I could not cheat you if I would; 

You know me and my jesting mood, 

Mere surface-foam, for pride concealing 

The purpose of my deeper feeling. 

I have not spilt one drop of joy 

Poured in the senses of the boy, 

Nor Nature fails my walks to bless 

With all her golden inwardness ; 

And as blind nestlings, unafraid, 

Stretch up wide-mouthed to every shade 

By which their downy dream is stirred, 

Taking it for the mother bird, 

So, when God’s shadow which is light, 

Unheralded, by day or night, 

My wakening instincts falls across, 

Silent as sunbeams over moss, 

In my heart’s nest half-conscious things 

Stir with a helpless sense of wings, 

Lift themselves up, and tremble long 

With premonitions sweet of song. 

Be patient, and perhaps (who knows ?) 

These may be winged one day like those; 

If thrushes, close-embowered to sing, 

Pierced through with June's delicious sting ; 

If swallows, their half-hour to run 

Star-breasted in the setting sun. 

At first they're but the unfledged proem, 

Or songless schedule of a poem; 

When from the shell they're hardly dry 

If some folks thrust them forth, must 1?” 


Here the two beautiful lines,— 


* Nor Nature fails my walks to bless 
With all her golden inwardness,”’ 
might well have been Wordsworth’s own, but the still more beauti- 
ful passage which follows, and which is of the purest essence of 
poetry, has a softness and delicacy of structure, a tenderness of 
sentiment, a ripple of gaiety across the spiritual depth of feeling, 
that no one could well mistake for Wordsworth’s high rapture of 
single-hearted joy, which indulges in no side-glances, and seldom 
lets slip any feathery seed of quaint suggestion. ‘The likening to 
the ** blind nestlings, unafraid,” stretching ‘‘ wide-mouthed to 
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every shade by which their downy dream is stirred,” of those other 
half-conscious nestlings in the poet’s own heart which, at every 
contact of the divine shadow,— 
“Stir with a helpless sense of wings, 

Lift themselves up, and tremble long, 

With premonitions sweet of song.” 
succeeds in expressing the feebleness and sensitiveness which 
spring from the very consciousness of growing powers, from that 
tremulousness of the soul that isdue to the very germ of divine life 
within it, with a finer art than we can remember in any other 
attempt to deal with the same region of feeling in the whole 
range of English poetry. 

As a poet of nature, Mr. Lowell, we need scarcely say, is far 
beneath his great poetical ancestor, Wordsworth, if only on 
account of the comparative deficiency in that overmastering 
energy which in Wordsworth drew firmly to a focus the vast 
variety of spiritual suggestions in the rich play of nature's 
life. Nothing could be more false than to speak of Wordsworth 
as a pantheist. The criticism to which he is far more open is that 
of regarding Nature as too subservient to the spiritual lessons which 
he himself now charmed out of her, now forced upon her from the 
depth of his own mind. He found God in Nature, it is true, but 
he never merged God in Nature; he never lost his firm grip of 
the spiritual while studying the natural. Mr. Lowell seems to us 
to treat spiritual subjects, when he treats them directly, with more 
delicacy, tenderness, and truth than Wordsworth, who was apt to 
become didactic directly he ceased to-be sublime. but in dealing 
with purely natural effects, Mr. Lowell’s personal grasp of the 
spiritual at the root of Nature is comparatively relaxed, and he 
is at times far more in danger of merging himself in the beauty 
of the outer world than ever was the hardy Cumbrian moun- 
taineer. Here, for instance, is a beautiful passage,—in which 
Mr. Lowell seems ‘‘ to become a part of all that he has met :"— 

“This willow is as old to me as life ; 
And under it full often have I stretehed, 
Feeling the warm earth like a thing alive, 
And gathering virtue in at every pore 
Till it possessed me wholly, and thougit ceased, 
Or was transfused in something to which thought 
Is coarse and dull of sense. Myself was lost, 
Gone fron me like an ache, and what remained 
Become a part of the universal joy. 
My soul went forth, and, mingling with the tree, 
Danced in the leaves; or, floating in the cloud, 
Saw its white double in the stream below ; 
Or else, sublimed to purer ecstasy, 
Dilated in the broad blue over all. 
I was the wind that dapples the lush grass, 
The tide that crept with coolness to its roots, 
The thin-winged swallow skating on the air ; 
The life that gladdened everything was mine. 
Was I then truly all that I beheld ? 
Or is this stream of being but a glass 
Where the mind sees its visionary self, 
As, when the kingfisher flits o’er bis bay, 
Across the river’s hollow heaven below 
His picture flits,—another, yet the same ? 
But suddenly the sound of human voice 
Or footfall, like the drop a chemist pours, 
Doth in opacous cloud precipitate 
The consciousness that seemed but now dissolved 
Into an essence rarer than its own, 
And I am narrowed to myself once more.” 
Compare that with Wordsworth’s “ Tintern Abbey,”—with which 
in other respects it is not uninstructive to compare ‘“ Under the 
Willows,”—and you see at once that Wordsworth’s personality 
dominates his mystic sympathy with Nature far more deeply than 
Mr. Lowell’s. Wordsworth never swoons away into Nature. 
Only, 
Dre shiaeks “with an eye made quict by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy,” 
he “sees into the life of things.” Nature enters into Wordsworth, 
where Mr. Lowell enters into Nature. 
There is another poem of Mr. Lowell’s which suggests a con- 
rast with Wordsworth’s well-known invitation to abandon study 
for outward nature, ‘* Up, up! my friend, and quit your books.” 
Mr. Lowell's is called “ The Nightingale in the Study,” and after 
giving us Wordsworth’s argument in its own form,—in which, by 
the way, the argument loses little in beauty,—he gives a very fine 
and very ux-Wordsworthian reply to it. Calderon, we may 
observe parenthetically, is the book which keeps him from those 
other leaves, — 
* The leaves wherein true wisdom lies 
On living trees the sun are drinking : 
Those white clouds, drowsing through the skies. 
Grew not so beautiful by thinking.” 


tightingale in the syringa thicket discourses on the superior 
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beauty of these leaves in vain; for the poet has this to say in self- 


defence :— 
« Alas, dear friend, that, all my days, 
Hast poured from that syringa thicket 
The quaintly discontinuous lays 
To which I hold a season-ticket, 
“ A season-ticket cheaply bought 
With a dessert of pilfered berries, 
And who so oft my soul hast caught 
With morn and evening voluntaries, 








“ Deem me not faithless, if all day 
Among my dusty books I linger, 
No pipe, like thee, for June to pley 
With faney-led, half-conscious itinger. 
“A bird is singing in my brain 
And bubbling o’er with mingled fancies, 
Gay, tragic, rapt, right heart of Spain 
Fed with the sap of old romances. 





“T ask no ampler skies than those 
His magic music rears above me, 
No falser friends, no truer foes,— 
And does not Dona Clara love me? 
“ Cloaked shapes, a twanging of guitars, 
A rush of feet, and rapiers clashing, 
Then silence deep with breathless stars, 
And overhead a white hand flashing. 
‘*O music of all moods and climes, 
Vengeful, forgiving, sensuous, saintly, 
Where still, between the Christian chimes, 
The Moorish cymbal tinkles faintly ! 
‘*O life borne lightly in the hand, 
For friend or foe with grace Castilian ! 
O valley safe in Fancy’s land, 
Not tramped to mud yet by the million! 
“ Bird of to-day, thy songs are stale 
To his, my singer of all weathers, 
My Calderon, my nightingale, 
My Arab soul in Spanish feathers. 
“ Ah! friend, these singers dead so long, 
And still, God knows, in purgatory, 
Give its best sweetness to all song, 
To Nature’s self her better glory.” 


The fanciful humour of the first two verses here, and the ex- 
quisite description of the mixture of Moorish and Spanish,—of 
Mahometan and Christian,—in Calderon’s verse, ‘ the Arab soul 
in Spanish feathers,’ is as far removed from Wordsworth’s manner 
as that of the first part of the poem is closely linked with it. 

But we cannot leave Mr. Lowell's beautiful volume without 
quoting what is certainly the most original, and in some respects 
the finest thing it contains,—the passage in a noble Commemora- 
tion Ode recited at Harvard in the July after the close of the 
Civil War and the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, in which that 
most childlike and most sagacious of modern rulers is painted in 
colours that will, we may safely assert, last as long as the history 
of that great struggle, and be resorted to—till the American people 
ceases to brood over its own greatest deeds—as the one /ocus classicus 
to generation after generation for a portrait of the greatest, 
simplest, and most characteristic figure of the conflict. Mr. Lowell 
has been saying, in the earlier part of his poem, that his test of a 
man of the ‘old heroic kind’ is that he should be able to 


‘“* Stand self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
° Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs.” 


And tlien he proceeds :— 


“Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he bad led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honoured urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
Vor him ber Old World moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indecd, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
sut by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust ; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 





That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 

His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapours blind ; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to Heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here, 

Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 

Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature's equal scheme deface ; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked w 
I praise him not; it were too late; 

And some innative weakness there mast be 

In him who condescends to victory 

Such as the Present gives, and cannct wait, 

Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he ; 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes ; 
These all are gone, und, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Segacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 






This is, indeed, a portrait, finer, we think, as well as more indi- 
vidual than Wordsworth’s ** Happy Warrior” itself. Lincoln did 
indeed recover for us the old historic meaning of a shepherd of the 
people,—a meaning degraded by numberless ecclesiastical preten- 
sions—of one, namely, who * loved his charge, but never loved to 
lead,” and yet whose power to lead consisted 
“In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering skill 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust.” 

There is something, too, in that metaphoric use of the wide 
prairie as opposed to the Alpine summits of Europe, for expressing 
the largeness, the unambitious lowliness, the fruitfulness and friend- 
liness, of Lincoln’s nature, a nature, nevertheless, that was also 
“nigh to Heaven and loved of loftiest stars,’—which, though it 
gives us a little glimpse into the American pride of nationality, 
and its jealousy of European standards, yet makes us feel the 
touch of the genuine poet, who, the deeper may be his insight into 
human nature at large, will only feel the more enthusiasm for those 
national and local virtues into which it has been his inheritance toe 
gain a still fuller insight. 

We do not say that the whole volume is on a level with eveu 
the least powerful of the passages we have quoted. But that it 
does contain much which is comparable to the most powerful, and 
nothing which is not in a true sense worthy of the only really 
original poet America has yet produced, we think we can truly 
say. Perhaps no really great humourist, like the author of the 
Bigelow Papers, ever before produced poetry of so ethereal and 
spiritual a type. 





TREE AND SERPENT-WORSHI?.* 
Oxe who has seen the title only of this maguificent book will be 
puzzled to know what to expect—a history or conjecture on some 
extinct religion or mythology, or a description of the architecture 
and sculpture exhibited in the two religious edifices mentioned. 
From Mr. Fergusson, the author of the J/istery «7 Architecture, the 
latter would be rather expected than the former. Yet, in the title, 
greater prominence is given to the ‘* Tree and Serpent-Worship,” 
and illustrative plates, essential to art-description, are barely alluded 
to. On this last point the title does no justice to his book, and we 
therefore announce at the outset that by “ illustrations of mytho- 
logy and art in India” are to be understood 99 first-class illustra- 
tions, 57 executed by photography and 42 by lithography, of 
which the former depict the general views and the larger sculptured 
pillars and gateways, and the latter show the details of the sculp- 
ture on a larger scale. But the photographs are so brilliant and 
so faultless in execution that the bas-reliefs afterwards lithographed 
on a larger scale can be readily detected on thein in situ, at least 
where they occur on the sun-lit side of the picture. To these 
beautiful plates Mr. Fergusson has written not a merely professional 
architectural description, but a careful commentary which eluci- 
dates the history and meaning of the edifices themselves, and 
shrinks not from explanation (so far as possible) of the sculptured 


* Tree and Serpent-Worship; or, /Uustrations of Mutho 
Firs’ and Fourth Centuries after Christ, from the Seript 
Sanchi and Amravati, With Introductory Essay and Le 
James Fergusson, Esq. (Folio.) London: India Museum 
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bas-reliefs and edifices. This has drawn him away from architec- 
ture altogether, and brought him to the “ Tree and Serpent-Wor- 
ship ” question,—the archeological or mythological subject which 
gives a different tone (and a peculiar title) to the book. 

it would have been in every respect better, we think, had Mr. 
Fergusson arranged his book in the order in which its subject 
occurred to him and gradually grew beforehim. As it stands, we 
have first the problematical, then the sure; first a long disquisi- 
tion on the traces of an ancient worship of trees and snakes in all 
possible countries,—traces which in many cases we should be 
inclined to reject summarily, so slight or imaginary do they seem, 
but for a knowledge that they are to be substantiated afterwards 
by something more certain from India; and then the description 
of the ‘lopes and exhibition of the bas-reliefs which put these 
long-doubted rites before our very eyes. Those who read the 
book as it is written must see that their faith in the author fail 
not, else they will never reach the Topes, nor the evidence on 
which the introduction is really built. Far better would it have 
been first to describe the Topes, and then to give the dissertation 
in which the logical inferences from the forms of worship there 
displayed would come before an interested and appreciative 
reader. Perhaps some of our readers will follow our advice on 
this matter, which we give the more emphatically as we desire 
that the substantial merits of the work should not be missed 
through an unfortunate arrangement of its two subjects. 

We begin, therefore, with the ‘Topes of Sanchi and Amravati. 
To understand them we must glance at the origin of Buddhism in 
India. As this religion was only known (and is now chiefly 
known) through books written after it had existed for centuries, 
spread to distant lands, and become a great power in the world, 
and as these books spoke quite vaguely and unhistorically of its 
origin, and assumed the existence of many Buddhas in various 
ages, it was difficult to ascertain whether there was any living man 
Buddha, and what was his date. These difficulties, however, are 
now of the past, and we know that the historical Buddha, who 
created the great Hindu apostacy from Brahmanism, and gave a 
religion to the Southern Indians, Singalese, and subsequently to 
pilgrims from Tibet, Burmah, and China, was called in his lifetime 
Gotama, or Sakya Muni, and died 543 B.C. His religion was 
essentially a system of philosophy such as might be held by Hindus 
who did not attach themselves to him ; but accompanied by new 
ideas of the nature of purity, and the means of attaining it, which 
necessarily led to a conventual life and discipline, strongly resem- 
bling and anticipating Christian monachism. Thus Buddhistic 
Vihdras, or convents, were erected along the Ganges even during 
Gotama’s lifetime, in the sixth century before Christ. The 
King of Magadha, residing at Patna, on the Ganges, was 
Gotama’s friend, and his principles doubtless made great 
progress within the narrow limits of that kingdom; but it 
is curious that not till what is generally termed the third Council 
of the Buddhistic Church, assembled at Rajagriha in 246 B.C., 
were any effective measures adopted for sending missionaries to 
proselytize in adjacent countries. These missions were sent to 
Cashmere, Candahar, and the Himalaya country in the north, to 
Maharishtra and other central and western districts, and to Ceylon, 
in the south; and they obtained brilliant success, and raised 
Buddhism from a local to a world-wide importance. We can only 
allude to the great fact that at least three great religions, which 
have discarded the distinctions of race and caste from which they 
emerged,—Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam, have spread rapidly 
and with apparently inextinguishable life, to nations foreign and 
absolutely unknown to their founders. Buddhism, however, 
remained the religion chiefly of the Non-Aryan tribes of India, 
retreating from the banks of the Brahmanic Ganges, where it took 
its rise, southwards to the Dekkan and Ceylon. 

It should be also considered how great an impulse was given by 
Buddhism to the arts. ‘The earlier religion of the Hindus boasted 
a whole pantheon of gods, but required little art. The wooden 
images could be housed in small and homely temples; and the 
Brahmanic ascetics delighted in the solitude of the forests and the 
slender shelter of wooden or mossy huts. The Buddhistic 
asceticism, on the other hand, encouraged religious communities, 
governed by rules many centuries before St. Bernard and St. 
Francis, and erected Vihdras all over the country capable of 
accommodating very large religious communities. These were some- 
times excavated out of the solid rock,—a form of building very 
common in the early ages of India,—and sometimes erected inde- 
pendently ; but the latter have, of course, been more exposed to 
the ravages of time and the demolition practised by persons in 
want of building materials, and are therefore now much 


rarer. 


Besides the Vibira or convent, there are two other chief ! is, 





kinds of Buddhistic buildings: the Tope and the Chaitya. ‘The 
Chaitya is a temple or monument, whether funereal or not, of which 
the existing examples are mostly cut in the rock. In arrange- 
ment, and in architecture too, it strikingly resembles the Christian 
cathedrals ; as, for example, the Karli Cave-Chaitya, with its noble 
Gothic arches, recalls the nave of Canterbury. The Tope (pro- 
perly stépa, a mound, Sanskrit) is properly a tumulus erected 
over a burial-place. Those that were of soil only must have been 
soon obliterated ; but some were solid stone pyramids covered with 
a thick coating of lime, and these have generally remained perfect, 
except where the scarcity of building materials has made of them 
a stone quarry for the neighbourhood. ‘The love of sacred relics 
grew up in Buddhism and characterized it quite as strongly as it 
did monastic Christianity; and the immediate friends and fol- 
lowers of Buddha were patriarchs or saints. A tooth or a finger 
of Buddha or of one of these was a relic worthy to be deposited in 
a tope; and these solid stone topes are mostly built for this pur- 
pose. The pyramid, or at least its covering of lime, is curvi- 
linear, leaving a nearly flat space at the top, which appears to have 
supported a small pavilion of pillars surrounding an inner shrine ; 
and here the relic is supposed to have found its place. 

The Council of 246 B.C. was held under the auspices of King 
Asoka, celebrated by the Buddhists for his religious zeal ; and in 
the first fervour of that time the Tope of Sanchi is believed to 
have been erected—one of 84,000 traditionally ascribed to Asoka. 
This is the earliest date that can be assigned, since Asoka was the 
first great Buddhistic builder ; and it suggests an interesting 
question on the origin of Indian (at least Buddhistic) art. Was it 
indigenous, or borrowed from the only sufficiently honoured 
and artistic nation to have been employed by them—the Greeks ? 
Mr. Fergusson gives no very decided opinion on this subject, but 
speaks thus :— 

“Tho great fact that we learn from a study of the sculptures of the 
Topes at Sanchi and Amravati is, that the plastic arts followed the 
same law as those of construction. We can now assert with confidence 
that all the permanent forms of art arose in India after its inhabitants 
were brought into contact with Western civilization by the establishment 
of the Grecian kingdom of Bactria. It seems probable that such sculp- 
tures as wo have of Asoka’s reign were actually executed by Grecian 
or at least by Yavana artists; but from his time to the present day we 
can now trace the rise and fall of Hindu art almost without a break. We 
can assist at its first rude but vigorous attempts. We can follow it till 
it reached its highest point of manipulative dexterity, in the fourth cen- 
tury, at Amravati. We see it maintaining itself nearly at the same 
level,—with some fluctuation, of course,—till the decline of Buddhism, 
and tho irruption of the Mohammedans. From that point the history of 
Hindu art is too surely written in decay, and we can trace its gradual 
deterioration to the present day.” 

The circular dome of the Tope is surrounded, at an interval of 
about 10 feet, by a rail, as Mr. Fergusson terms it, about 11 feet 
high. This rail is constructed very like our field-palings, of up- 
right posts, each with three holes, into which horizontal railings 
fit; and a heavier horizontal railing at the top holds together and 
keeps in their places the upright posts. But all these parts 
are executed in a massive style in stone. ‘Truly does Mr. Fer- 
gusson observe :— 

“ Another circumstance of interest connected with the rail at Sanchi 
is that it is only the first step from the wooden form...... There is 
nothing lithic in its character. The three intermediate rails must, during 
construction, have been held in their places by some means not now appa- 
rent. The next pillar was pushed laterally to receive their end in the 
mortices prepared for them, and the top rail was then fitted on toa 
tenon on the top of tho post (as at Stonehenge), so as to hold the post 
upright and in its place. All this is good carpentry, but it is very 
clumsy masonry.” 

The beginnings of stone building, then, in India as in Greece, 
were imitations of wooden constructions; and we might accept 
this as evidence of the early age of the Tope at Sanchi, even if it 
were not strengthened by the general belief that before Asoka’s 
time there were none but wooden buildings in India, and that he 
built largely in stone. 

In later times, handsome gateways were inserted in the rail, 
four at each quarter of the circle. Even in them the rail 
principle was retained; the gateposts being carried to a consi- 
derable height (in one of the gates of Sanchi about 27 feet), and 
crossed by three horizontal rails, commencing about 15 feet from 
the ground. But while the ordinary rail was destitute of orna- 
mentation, every part of these gates was covered with most elabo- 
rate carving—figures of elephants, lions, and men, and bas-reliefs 
on every plain perpendicular surface, to the subjects of which a 
large part of this book is dedicated. All this indicates a much 
higher state of art than the tope or its rail; and the gates of 
Sanchi are referred by Mr. Fergusson to about the year 20 A.D. 
No relics have been found in the great ‘Tope at Sanchi; there 

however, a much smaller one close by, of somewhat later 
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architecture, but more interesting, as affording specimens of 


Buddhistic relics and exhibiting the concurrence of historic and 


archeologic testimony :— 

«This one contained four steatite boxes, in which were placed relics 
of Kasyapa Gotra, ‘missionary to the whole of the Himawanta,’ and of 
Madhyama, both these names being mentioned in the Mahawanso, as 
missionaries sent by Asoka to the Himalaya country, thus confirming to 
the fullest possible extent tho inscriptions on the box. Another con- 
tained relics of Mogalaputra, who was the head of the Buddhist Church 
at the third convocation, and altogether the Tope possessed memorials 
of ten of the principal passages of the Buddhist community during the 
reign of Asoka.” 

The great Sanchi Tope was previously known by a series of 
drawings by Lieutenant-Colonel Maisey, and also from General 
Cunningham's work on the Bhilsa Topes ; that of Amravati (near 
the mouth of the Kistna) it has been Mr. Fergusson’s good 
fortune and great merit to reconstruct from broken slabs which 
had been stowed away in the coach-house of Fife House, and 
which he found fitted on to one another, until he had a whole 
pillar, then a rail, &c. Fortunately, the history of these forgotten 
and perishing antiquities was traceable, and it was found that 
they had been sent from Madras, and were portions of the cele- 
brated Tope of Amravati. ‘This had been surveyed and mapped 
by Colonel Mackenzie in 1817, so that it was possible to assign to 
each portion its position in the original buildings. ‘The sculpture 
is very much more delicate and intricate than at Sanchi; and 
while the origin from the wooden railings is still apparent under 
the interpretation afforded by Sanchi, it almost disappears from 
view under the mass of new carvings that fill wp every space and 
cover every plain surface. It is obvious from the most cursory 
glance at the photographs that Amravati must be much later 
than Sanchi; and we are not surprised that Mr. Fergusson 
assigns its central building to about 200, its outer rail to after 
300, and its inner rail to after 490 A.D. 

We cannot say much of the second subject of the book—the 
worship exhibited in the bas-reliefs of the two Topes which 
represent the first triumpl. and the commencement of the decline 
of Buddhism in India. ‘The Sanchi bas-reliefs show us very 
frequently a sacred tree, to which divine honours appear to 
be rendered. In most instances the subject might be dis- 
missed with the remark that it is only the sacred fig, Pipal 

(jicus religiosa), which the Brahmans honour, but certainly 
do not deify ; but one instance is stronger, and cannot be 
explained away so easily. In this the tree itself is honoured with 
the protection of a chatta or umbrella such as generally indicates 
a royal personage, and is being covered with garlands by two 
Garudas, or flying angels ; while two female figures approach riding 
on winged griffins, also to do honour. From these indications 
Mr. Fergusson infers an aboriginal Tree-worship. Distinguishing 
the Indian population into the Aryan (Hindu and Northern), 
Dravidian ('amul and Southern), and Aboriginal (hill tribes 
scattered over the Dekkan), he thinks that this curious worship, 
which is acknowledged by none of the later or higher races, may 
be a relic of the oldest times and the oldest race, and that they 
could not relinquish it when Buddhism took hold of them. 
Having once got what looks like reliable evidence of tree-worship 
in India, Mr. Fergusson in his highly interesting and suggestive 
introductory essay hunts up traces of it in all the Western countries. 
In Assyria, we have the tree which is so constantly repeated in 
their pictures. In Judea, we have the Ashera (‘ grove’ in the 
English Bible) and the sacred trees planted by Abraham and 
others. In Greece, we have the sacred trees from which oracles 
were given forth—the oak of Dodona, the laurel of Delphi, and 
we may add, the fig of Athene on the Acropolis. Further west, 
the German forests, the Druidical oaks and mistletoe. 

Along with this tree-worship is exhibited also a Serpent-worship. 
The serpent, sometimes with five heads, appears as the central 
figure in a little temple, adored by the bystanders. He also 
appears as the guardian angel of his votaries; the king being 
honoured with a five-headed protector, while the other persons 
have only oue-headed serpents. ‘This worship is also attributed to 
the aboriginal people, and with some support even from the San- 
skrit, since the tribes who are called in Sanskrit Nagas (serpents) 
may be called so from their religion. If the fact of serpent wor- 
ship in India be well established, it is easily connected with 
analogous phenomena elsewhere. We have the legend of the Ser- 
pent in Paradise; Moses’ brazen serpent ; the serpent among the 
Greeks and Romans as the emblem of -Esculapius; the serpent- 
charming in Egypt; and various serpents of greater or less 
importance in the Norse mythology, and elsewhere. 

The weakest point in his argument seems to us the lateness of 
the date for which Mr. Fergusson has found sculptured evidence 





for these cults in India. ‘The gateways at Sanchi, which contain 
the evidence, date only from the early part of the first century 
after Christ. We have evidence of some mythological ideas 
connected with the serpent in other countries from a far earlier 
times; from which we do not wish to deduce the actual earlier 
existence of this worship elsewhere, but only to say that the dis- 
covery of these Indian sculptures does not settle the question, and 
least of all proves India to be the source of the serpent worship or 
the serpent symbol to all other countries. And, as in the case of 
the Tree, so with the Serpent, Mr. Fergusson seems too ready to 
assume an actual worship, and so to deify too readily. Perhaps 
in the earliest forms of religion there may be no intermediate 
stages between man and God ; but certainly at the stages at which 
we know most religions, there are a multitude of things that are 
sacred without being divine. A Brahman looks with respect (or 
reverence) on his sacred fig-tree; but he does not worship it. 
We speak, however, with the consciousness that further study 
may persuade us that there is truth in Mr. Fergusson’s ideas even 
on this very speculative subject ; and it is only due to him to state 
that his ideas on subjects not connected with his profession are 
expressed in language of almost painful modesty, which strongly 
contrasts with the diligent study everywhere conspicuous. We 
hope, in any case, that this splendid volume, rich in matter as in 
beauty, will be so received as to afford the author some proof of 
public gratitude for the great and extraordinary labour he has 
bestowed, first on the restoration of the Amravati Tope, and then 
on the composition of the book itself. 





GUSTAVE DORE’S PURGATORY AND PARADISE 
GusTAVE Dore has, on the whole, succeeded in illustrating the 
Purgatory. The drawings are a little too like those in the Jnferno, 
too dreadful, too little penetrated by the idea of hope, to realize 
perfectly the idea which one attaches to the Catholic Purgatory, 
the place of purification, rather than of punishment only, but still 
they are very wonderful drawings. In some, as, for example, in the 
one opposite page 64, where Arachne is seen stretched out inte 
a gigantic spider, the infernal idea, punishment for the sake 
of punishment, is too manifest ; but in others, the higher notion 
of an infinite dreariness, through which souls all but lost pass 
on to Paradise, is realized as only Doré could have realized it. 
We would give the picture opposite page 14 as a proof of this. 
There is very little in it, nothing indeed but one of those dark 
shadowy depths which only Gustave Doré has learned perfectly to 
draw ; but above the ravine flits or marches the veiled shadowy 
host, half angelic, which somehow one feels rather than sees will 
reach heaven, but is now in misery, a misery not utter, not fatal 
to reflection, or even to a faint interest in things around, but still 
misery of an intense kind. ‘The use of shadowy forms with lighted 
outlines is apparently the instrument by which Gustave Doré 
hopes to produce his effect (vide page 36), a grand idea of 
endurance which would not be endurance, which would almost be 
happiness, were there only Light (vide page 24); and he does pro- 
duce it most effectually, even when, as in page 36, be strains the 
thought almost beyond the grasp of ordinary mankind ; or when, 
in page 62, he throws us violently back upon a purely physical 
conception of toil. Labour in itself is scarcely punishment, 
and, for all that appears, labour in itself is the punishment 
present here. His greatest defect is that, again and again 
punishment takes that form of pure malignity, of bootless 
infliction of suffering which is the farthest from the catholic and 
from the true idea of God's providence in dealing with His creatures. 
The spirit of torture rises and rises,—as also it does in the poem, 
—till in the figures which the flames lick but cannot burn, exciting 
an agony of fear rather than an agony of physical pain, we have 
men to whom hell with its permanence were almost redemption. 
And yet criticism of this kind on the Purgatory is not criticism. 
Look the drawings through slowly, meditatively, thinking of 
Dante, and not either of theology or Doré ; and slowly, as we deem, 
it will somehow dawn upon you, unwilling to accept it, that in 
these heights and these depths, these tricks of the perpendicular— 
for they are tricks—these gleams of an invisible sun and hints of 
present angels, in this deep gloom over all which yet leaves men 
human and souls beautiful, in these clouds which do not hide rays, 
but hide their source, in these processions without a shrine—the 
monkish idea of acts has caught Gustave Doré—processions in 
which there is a sub-idea sometimes of horror, sometimes of gro- 
tesquerie (vide page 164, where beasts with the bat-wings which 
Doré gives the Devil, and women’s breasts, and heads of animal or 
bird, are driving the sages of mankind), the true thought of a half- 








* Gustave Dore’s Purgatory and Paradise. London: Cassell. 
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inspired poet has found an expression almost as full as itself; less 
near perhaps to our hearts; more near to those physical emotions 
within us, those horrors, repulsions, disgusts, of which the nearest 
and the truest we can say is that they are instinctive, that they are 
co-ordinate in origin with the reason which judges them, and 
therefore beyond perfect analysis by an equal power. The illus- 
trations which can effect this impression are great, even though a 
minute study of them might reveal the small adroitnesses by which 
the impression is created. 

The Paradise does not strike us equally. The leading idea 
of the series of drawings,—figures bathed in light wheeling in 
eccentric circles round a half visible centre, figures usually winged, 
—in itself a somewhat feeble notion,—has a striking but rather 
indistinct effect (in 352 it is decidedly operatic), and the bevies of 
saintly women, in long dresses falling perpendicularly, fail to 
impress us at all. They are serious and beautiful, but not divine. 
The Cross borne by wreaths of angels, who are xot,—if we may be 
allowed so mundane a criticism,—all flying the same way, would be 
a wonderful hint for Dieppe workers in ivory, but is too material 
altogether for the idea it is intended to convey, at least to minds 
which feel in Jesus something more than the Being extended on the 
Cross and suffering untold agony to be repaid by triumph beyond 
words. Nothing shocks us in Gustave Doré’s Paradise, and nothing 
can be said to fail ; but nothing succeeds fully, nothing satisfies the 
longing in every heart to conceive of what ‘ Paradise” the home of 
the redeemed may be. There are fair landscapes, and saintly 
figures, and glorious ideas of a new relation to something above 
ourselves ; but of peace, and light, and beatitude, of the peace 
which passeth expression, of the light which comes from His pre- 
sence, of the beatitude which should be in the souls of those 
who are with Him, there is no trace. Some faint gleam of joy, of 
the rapture of satisfied benevolence, ought surely to be apparent in 
the face of the watching Dante, and is not, though once it is 
irradiated by angelic light. The artist would say we are demand- 
ing too much. Possibly, but then we are not demanding more 
than Dante, by the consent of mankind, has in some more or less 
materialistic way succeeded in giving. We cannot say, and we 
speak as admirers of M. Doré’s genius, that we think he also 
has succeeded. It was not open to him, perhaps, to give 
us the true Paradise, the place,—for to Dante it was a place— 
beyond all human imagination, to fix the divine dreams that 
floated before the author of the Apocalypse, but it was open to 
him to do what Southey did, to draw a place in which at least the 
human heart could rest satisfied that the highest human ideal, 
earth without sin, had been excelled. This M. Doré has not done, 
and while his Inferno will live while Dante’s lives, and the 
Purgatorio will share, without quite deserving, its immortality, the 
Paradise will, we fear, be quoted only as a proof how close the 
inexorable limits draw around genius, even when it is as great as 
that of M. Gustave Doré. 


BEHIND THE COUNTER.* 

Tuts is a wonderfully fresh and lively picture of German life,— 
full of humour, clear and true in the delineation of character, and 
with much more even of narrative interest than is common with 
the best German novelists of the modern school. Mrs. Howitt’s 
name is probably a better guarantee for the fidelity of the transla- 
tion than any opinion of ours, even if we had compared it with 
the original, which we have not. Iler English is, as usual, 
simple and idiomatic up to something like the best classical 
standard. 

The form of the story is autobiographical, and begins with the 
childhood of the hero, who is an orphan, and just about to be 
apprenticed by his grandmother and aunts to a respectable grocer, 
Herr Reissmehl, in one of the half-Catholic, half-Protestant 
towns of Germany. Very amusing are the deliberations on this 
subject of grandmamma and the aunts, and that lachrymose 
old friend of the family, Miss Schmied,—an intensely German 
figure, — who is always lamenting over the orphanhood of 
the youthful hero and over his deceased father, ostensibly on 
the ground that had the said father lived, the child would 
have been sent to college and become a minister, instead of 
descending into retail trade, but really because kindly lachry- 
mosity is her nature and essence. We have also an admi- 
rable picture of Herr Reissmehl, the formal old gentleman who is 
the boy’s first master, his rambles round his garden each morn- 
ing, his punctilious ceremonial in stopping at the same places 





* Behind the Counter (Handel und Wandel). By J. W. Hackliinder. From the 


| every day to examine the same plants and touch the same een, 

with all Dr. Johnson's remorse and laborious effort at reparation, 

if by chance he had omitted any, and his complete subjection 

when in the house to his ill-tempered sister, Miss Barbara Reiss- 

mehl. ‘There is a very graphic picture, too, of the dejected 

and lanky Philip,—the elder apprentice,—and his melancholy 
submission to the fate of making love to Miss Barbara; heisa sort 
of German Mr. Augustus Moddle, but without enough of vitality, 
even in the way of intensity of terror, to enable him to take 
refuge in flight. And by way of contrast to these lean and spirit- 
less subjects of a cross-grained woman we have a very spirited 
picture of the fast medical student, Herr Dr. Burbus, as—without 
University authority—he calls himself, who lives in the house on 
the other side of the narrow street, frightens Miss Barbara out 
of her wits by exhibiting a full-length skeleton at the window 
facing her room, and otherwise disturbs the peace of the house- 
hold by bridging the street with a plank from window to window, 
across which narrow drawbridge he tempts the miserable Philip and 
his more spirited co-apprentice, by offering them fragrant glasses 
of steaming punch. Very happy and also very German is the 
sentimental suggestion which Philip makes to his betrothed, Miss 
Barbara, on the day when Herr Reissmehl’s consent to their 
union has just been gained,—the formal old gentleman having, 
by the way, consulted the oracle as to his answer by counting his 
trees, saying ‘ yes’ and ‘ no’ alternately as he struck each till the 
last tree gave out a decisive ‘yes.’ Herr Dr. Burbus has just 
decamped in debt, leaving the skeleton with his few books in the 
hands of the creditors, and Philip has this inspiration for a 
Christian revenge on Miss Barbara's foe:—‘* Oh, Barbara!” said 
he, “‘if your heart,—thy heart I should say,—only felt as much 
disposed to forgiveness as mine does,—of which I do not doubt, 
because [ know that thou art more noble-minded than I am,— 
then let us, in return for all the mischievous tricks that the doctor 
has played us, heap coals of fire on his head, even though, now 
that he has run away, he should never know a word about it! Let 
us by a beautiful action somewhat atone for the injustice of which 
he is guilty. Barbara, permit me to go up there and buy that 
skeleton, which we will then quietly lay to rest in consecrated 
earth.” ‘To which Miss Barbara assents, merely requesting that 
this little sentimental expense might be concealed from her 
brother, ‘‘ for he knows ” says she, ‘‘ so little of the poetry of life, 
that he could not understand this beautiful action.” That is 
essentially German as well as truly humorous to those who have a 
fuller knowledge of Mr. Philip and Miss Barbara than we can 
stay to give our readers. 

The friendship with Ilerr Dr. Burbus, and its at first disastrous 
consequences, are used to present a very lively and spirited picture 
of German social life. ‘The fast German medical student is a fair 
companion picture to Dickens's Bob Sawyer,—not so amusing,— 
for Dickens lends Bob Sawyer a good deal of his own humour,— 
but certainly as life-like, and, in spite of his rather inane jollity, a 
picture of a character that is less selfish, more humane and attractive 
than that of the typical English medical student of the same fast class. 
English ‘ fastness,’ though not so wayward and gusty, is coarser 
and more grossly selfish than the more innocent though also more 
impulsive and childish fastness of the corresponding German type. 
Dr. Burbus is as senseless in his practical jokes as the German 
roysterers usually are, but there is something warm-hearted and 
attractive about him from the first. 

The later part of the tale, when the boy is growing into a young 
man, is fully up to the opening, and has, of course, more of plot- 
interest in it. The picture of the generous and methodical 
Madame Stieglitz, the mistress of the little silk manufactory and 
silk warehouse, and of her eccentric husband and his fits of insanity 
are remarkable drawings. And still more effective is the figure of 
the pietistic chief clerk, Mr. Specht, with his sensual religion 
or religious sensuality, his constant study of Solomon’s Song, and 
the not wholly theatrical though impure mysticism which throws 
a cloud over his mind. Of course the connection is obvious and 
very skilfully painted between this confusion of religion with 
sensuality, and the insincerity of heart which leads to thorough 
rascality in the end. Altogether, this tale of Herr Hackliinder’s 
seems to us to show much more than talent,—true genius, though 
it is a tale of the quietest kind, and has none of the self-conscious- 
ness of high art, none of the airs of artists who have got a repu- 
tation for analyzing human nature, about it. If the modern 
| German novel literature contains much that is as good, the 
| Germans must be fast overtaking us in a department of literature 
| for which they have as yet obtained but little credit. 





German by Mary Howitt. Authorized Edition. Leipzig, 1867: Bernhard Tauchnitz. | 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
Blackwood contains a noteworthy article on “ Army Organiza- 
tion,” which we recommend to our readers, though it will pro- 
bably cut across many of their prepossessions as it has 
across many of ours. ‘The writer is a thorough partizan 
of professional soldiership; is enthusiastic, for instance, in 
praise of “ discipline,” which he defines as ‘ the habit of mind 
produced by long training and separation from the interests and 
wishes and feelings of the world at large.” Of military govern- 
ment he sees the ideal in the Continental systems, considering 
that the constitutional necessity which makes a civilian the chief 
power in our Army is a deplorable source of weakness. But when 
he comes to practical suggestions he wisely accepts the situation. 
He recognizes the paramount necessity of unity of administration, 
and would subordinate the Commander-in-Chief to the Secretary 
at War. His comments on the American and Austro-Prussian 
wars as illustrating his views are remarkable. Some readers will 
be surprised to find that the campaign of 1866 was really one 
‘‘between two short-service armies,” the Austrian Army 
having been reduced to the condition of an army of 
conscripts by the economy which had suggested a system 
of unlimited furlough. Another curious fact, which is 
quoted in illustration of the disproof which theories often get 
from facts, is that at Sadowa the expenditure of ammunition for 
the breech-loader, so far from being exceptionally large, averaged 
but one round per man. At Borodino ten rounds per man were 
fired. ‘Cornelius O'Dowd” reappears, but is rather bitter than 
lively. A ‘ Will and Testament,” by which he bequeaths sundry 
possessions, such as good spirits, wit, credulity, &c., to various 
persons, gives him a chance of being very smart and unjust. The 
real personality of Mr. O’Dowd is pretty well known, and some 
one, therefore, will be much gratified by reading the following :— 

“Tleave my Patience—I have not much of it left—to all who listen to 

such sermons as I am weekly exposed to, and entreat them to remember 
that not the least of the miracles of our Church is its power to survive 
its paid defenders.” 
The bequests of Decency and Decorum to the lady novelists, of 
whom he speaks as ‘ creatures utterly bereft of these gifts, and to 
whom even the mere rags of virtue would prove au unspeakable 
luxury,” might fairly have been made with a limitation, but that 
limitations sadly take off the edge of satire. And this is laugh- 
able, but possibly exaggerated :— 

“T have a bottle of very old Irish whisky somewhere. It constitutes 

what in moments of vainglory I am given to call ‘my cellar.’ I leave 
this to those gentlemen of Ireland who have faith in the present ad- 
ministration ; it will make all of them very jolly, and still leave some in 
the bottle.” 
“The Pulpit of the Olden Time” is very good of its kind, the 
sketch of the great French preachers being specially worthy of 
notice; but the writer misses some of the best anecdotes which 
might illustrate his subject. The rancour of political preachers 
might be shown by instances of more modern date than Queen 
Anne; as by a famous Nonconformist who chose for the text of 
his funeral sermon on the Princess Charlotte the words, ‘* Write 
this man childless;” and the Cathbridge practice of ‘ scraping 
down’ a lengthy preacher has descended to much more recent 
times than he speaks of. Many men remember how Archdeacon 
Hare was thus silenced when he encroached on the Johnian 
dinner-hour. 

Nothing in Fraser is more interesting than Mr. T. E. Cliffe 
Leslie’s account, which is only too short, of ‘A Visit to La 


Creuse,” a department of Central France, about two hundred | 


miles due south from Paris. Mr. Leslie is an acute observer, and 
brings out some important facts about the social and economical 
condition of France in a very clear and instructive way. La 
Creuse is one of the districts which has suffered for soime time a 
continual decrease of population, till now it numbers fewer inhabi- 
tants than it did eighty years ago. ‘The conscription must, of 





that the counteracting influence to this depopulating process is, 
Mr. Leslie thinks, found in the subdivision of land. The rest of 
the magazine is mostly good stuff. Without pretending to com- 
pare the articles, we may say that ‘‘ Shirley's” fine criticism on 
William Morris pleases us most. The new tale scarcely seems to 
promise much. Why, we cannot help asking, a taleat all? Surely 
Fraser, of all magazines, has a public which is indifferent to this 
sort of attraction. 

St. Pauls does not contain very much beyond ‘“ Phineas Finn,” 
which shows the same ease and sub-humorous shrewdness as 
usual, and an article on ‘*'The New Cabinet, and what it will do 
for us,” characterized by much the same qualities, and to be 
attributed, we suppose, to the same pen. ‘ The Last Lynx” is 
a contribution to natural history and the literature of sport of 
some interest and value. ‘he last lynx of [’rance, it must be 
understood, for the species is still to be found in the Alps aud 
Pyrenees. This particular animal had its lair in one of the forests 
of Burgundy, and after a very distinguished career met with an 
end which singularly combined glory and ignominy. He killed 
almost instantaneously a cart-horse, sweeping down on him from a 
tree, and “ with one gripe dislocating the vertebra bones, and 
plunging his teeth into the veins on either side ;” but he perished 
himself by the waggoner’s pitch-fork. ‘The writer very possibly 
lives far from dictionaries, but there are slips which an editor 
ought not to have passed. Eyuo congresso suberpe for equo congressa 
superbe is probably due to the ingenuity of the printer, but the 
mistake of Lyncus for Lynceus is repeatedly made ; and an epitaph 
of four lines is called a distich. And surely the real Lynceus was 
the sharp-sighted Argonaut. We ought not to pass over without 
mention, though we have not space to discuss, a thoughtful essay 
on ** The Disposal and Control of Our Criminal Classes.” 

In the Cornhill, “That Boy of Norcott’s” continues to be 
worthy of its place of honour. The sketch of M. Marsac, ‘“ the 
man who travelled for our house,” is one of which Mr. Lever 
might have been proud at his best. ‘‘Our Rough Red Candidate” 
is a story of a French election, somewhat caricatured, we cannot 
but think, but admirably well told and amusing. ‘ Chirping 
Crickets,” which we are surely right in attributing to the graceful 
pen which has given us new versions of Cinderella, Jack the Giant- 
Killer, &c., tells about various homes which charity provides for sick 
and destitute children, and about the Newport Street Refuge in 
particular. Here is a charming little picture :— 

“ Upstairs, in a sort of loft, where the bandsmen wero practising, while 
the master beat time energetically, the musicians puffed and blew at 
enormous instruments, by the music on the stands before them. Tho 
little fellows seemed to me like all the champions of Christendom 
manfully struggling with vomiting monsters and yawning dragons. 
One boy was solemnly puffing away at an ophicleide quite as big as 
he was, with an enormous proboscis that seemed ready to gobble him up 
each time it advanced ; others gallantly grasped writhing brass serpents ; 
a rosy-cheeked infant was playing on the flute, a boy on a bench was 
reading a song-book, a charwoman was scrubbing the floor. The sister, 
in her quaint gay gown, came up the stairs and stood smiling at the 
overflowing music and beckoning to us, for we could not hear her speak 
in the din of their youthful lungs and violent trumpets and trom- 
So we left the musicians playing their triumphant march. 
Well may they play it, fortunate little musicians, rescued from the 
darkness without, where no stars are shining, and monsters, not harm- 


#less and tameable like these, are wandering ready to make a prey of 


children, and weakness, and helpless things, vainly struggling against 
the dark and deadly powers of ignorance and want.” 

A companion picture to the above,—drawn, too, in the same 
place, the Newport Street Refuge, where, by all accounts, a work 
of the very wisest and purest charity is being done,—may be 
found under the title of ‘*'[' wo Girls of the Period” in Macmillan. 
Lhe first of the two letters of which the article consists comes 
from a “ Belgravian Young Lady,” who tells us that it would 
be easy to prove that in the present day there is scarcely any 
alternative for a girl in fashionable society between reckless dissi- 
pation and a convent life.” The whole is a fierce demand for 
work, exaggerated in tone, as may be seen from the sentence we 


course, bear some part of the blame; but there is another cause at | have quoted, but yet with something of undeniable truth and jus- 
work Jess generally recognized, and that is the vast public works | tice in it, and coming from a class which very seldom makes itself 


of Paris. 


There must, indeed, be some mistake in the statement | heard. 


The other letter gives one of those rare photographs 


thatt 50,000 masons were brought in one year to Paris from a total | which accident sometimes throws in our way of the genuine life of 


But the figure, though it be divided by 
ten, is still significant enough. Nor is this the healthy flow of 
labour caused by legitimate demand. ‘The demand is wholly arti- 
ficial, representing the Imperial policy, not a real need to be 
supplied. Meanwhile, an old experience is repeating itself. ‘The 


population of 279,000. 


new Augustus, besides keeping a million of men under arms, is | method and style. 


| the poorest of the poor. 


The journey of the Ipswich glove-maker 
to London, in search of employment, as told by herself, has a very 


genuine look indeed. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘* Modern Element in 


Literature” is a very subtle and skilful piece of criticism, though 


} the author thinks it necessary to apologize for certain defects in 


(It was delivered eleven years ago as an inau- 


turning his Rome into marble, but the fields of his provinces are} gural lecture in the Poetry Chair at Oxford.) The meaning 


going out of cultivation. 
cal and political problems which press upon ourselves for solution 


It is not without its bearing on economi- ‘which Mr. Arnold gives to the word ‘‘ modern” is eminently 
. characteristic of him. 
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“A significant, a highly developed, a culminating epoch, on the one 
hand; a comprehensive, a commensurate, an adequate literature on the 


other; these will naturally be the objects of deepest interest to our 


modern age. Such an epoch and such a literature are in fact modern, 
in the same sense in which our own age and literature are modern ; they 
are founded upon a rich past, and upon an instinctive fullness of 
experiences.” 

Such an epoch, such a literature he sees in the Athens of Pericles. 
He sees the epoch on a far larger scale in the great age of Rome, 
but the literature he judges to be inadequate, ‘* modern,” indeed, 
but developing some of the weaker aspects of that character. We 
have seldom met with anything finer in its way than his exposition 
of the ‘* inadequacy” of the three great Roman poets, Lucretius, 
Virgil, and Horace. We take this about Lucretius :— 

‘Yes, Lucretius is modern,—but is he adequate ? and how can a man 
adequately interpret the activity of his age when he is not in sympathy 
with it? Think of the varied, the abundant, the wide spectacle of the 
Roman life of his day ; think of its fullness of occupation, its energy of 
effort. From these Lucretius withdraws himself, and bids his disciples 
to withdraw themselves ; he bids them to leave the business of the world, 
and to apply themselves ‘ naturam cognoscere rerum,’ to learn ‘ the nature 
of things’; but there is no peace, no cheerfulness for him either in the 
world from which he comes, or in the solitude to which he goes. With 
stern effort, with gloomy despair, he seems to rivet his eyes on the 
elementary reality, the naked framework of the world, because the 
world in its fullness and movement is too exciting a spectacle for his 
disordered brain. He seems to feel the spectacle of it at once terrifying 
and alluring; and to deliver himself from it he has to keep perpotually 
repeating his formula of disenchantment and annililation.” 


The magazine often excels in its poetry ; this month it is unusually 
strong. Mr. F. T. Palgrave gives a beautiful elegy on Lord 
Strangford, very beautiful and touching, though in a wretched 
metre, and not without an occasional weakness of expression and 
melody. It ends thus :— 
* World that in blatant success has its pleasure, 
Little it knows of the soul that was here; 
Judgment with learning allied in full measure, 
Mind of the statesman, and eye of the seer. 
On our horizon as danger is growing 
‘Were he but here!’ the heart whispers, and sighs ; 
Now where earth’s knowledge seems hardly worth knowing, 
He may not teach the new lore of the skies. 
Faithful and true! Affection unsleeping, 
Wisdom mature, ero thy summer had flown ;— 
Oh! in thy youth thou wert ripe for the reaping ; 
He who had lent thee, now calls back His own. 
Tender and true! One look more as we leave thee, 
Silent and cold in the bloom of thy day ; 
One more adicu, ere the Master receive thee ;— 
Love that has once been, is Love for aye.” 
Mr. Myers’ **St. John the Baptist,” a prison soliloquy, is a 
distinct advance in thoughtfulness and power on the writer's ‘‘ St. 
Paul.” We must content ourselves with quoting one five simile: 
“ For even thus beside Gennesaret 
In solemn night some demon-haunted man 
Runs from himself, and nothing knows in heaven 
But blackness, yet around him unaware 
With standing hills and high expectancy, 
With early airs and shuddering and calm, 
The enormous morning quickens, and lake and tree 
Perceive each other dimly in a dream; 
And when at last with bodily frame forspent 
He throws him on the beach to sleep or die, 
That very moment rises full and fair = 
Thy sun, O Lord! the Sun that brings the day.” 
A crowd of other magazines, of more or less merit, scarcely one 
without something really good in it, call for a notice which it is 
simply impossible to give. Mr. Henry Kingsley’s ‘* Stretton,” in 
the Broadway, is full of fire and life, with one particularly well- 
drawn scene of horses embarking in a transport. In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Mr. Dutton Cook's sketch of Hazlitt, “The New 
Pygmalion,” is excellent. Good Words, though it is slightly 
given to ecclesiastical ‘ tuft-hunting,” is well kept up, and 
is vastly improved by the change in its typography. With 
apologies to the rest, we must make our bow. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~@——. 

The Quarterly Review. January. This number contains no article 
treating distinctively of party politics, which, indeed, to borrow a phrase 
from a great Latin historian, must now to a Tory review be a subject- 
matter neither ‘fertile nor secure.” But political questions crop up 
nevertheloss in many of the essays, questions familiar for the most part 
to our readers, and which they will not care to have discussed again. 
The subject of the Naval administration of the Conservatives may well 
be postponed to a time when it may be considered “ with the candour and 
impartiality of history.” These qualities, again, we are not likely to find 
in the pages of the Quarterly when Mr. Gladstone’s autobiography has 





| to be discussed, though it is only fair to say that we discern no taenne af 

an uukindly or ungenerous spirit. Mr. Trench’s “ Realities of Irish 
Life” is of course reviewed in a sense entirely opposed to the opinion 
which was recently expressed in this journal. A writer whose testimony 
would go to prove that nothing but revolution will satisfy the Irish people 
is welcomed by the opponents of Reform. The reviewer of Mr. Yonge’s 
“Lord Liverpool” takes us into the safer “historical ground.” It is 
| evident that he is thoroughly well versed in the subject of thg 
| Georgian statesmen, and he forms an estimate which, though favour- 
, able, is not exaggerated, of the merits of his hero. Lord Liverpool 
may be described as the last Tory premier who died in the odour of 
party sanctity; but he passed away before the great questions which 
still agitate us had assumed a definite shape, and we may already 
judge him with something of the impartiality of posterity. A very 
considerable part of the number is occupied by a notice of the “ Lives 
of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, by Lord Campbell;” tho 
work, it is evident, of one who is well acquainted with his subject, 
has known many of the men whom he mentions, and can supple- 
ment and, as may be readily believed by those who know the char- 
acter of Lord Campboll’s writings, often correct the narrative of 
his author. His attempt to vindicate the consistency of Lord 
Lyndhurst must, indeed, be pronounced a failure. There is 
no want of charity in saying that that great man took up 
his political position without a vestige of conviction. He was, 
like Dugald Dalgetty, ready to fight for the side that secured him; 
and, when once secured, obstinately faithful to his party, and that under 
circumstances which must havo tried him far more than they tried the 
more obtuse intelligence of those with whom he acted. The present 
generation remembers him in his serene and dignified old ago, an old 
age more singularly felicitous and ennobling, when we compare it with 
his earlier career, than any which we can recall. But if the writer 
takes, as we must think, a view in some respects too favourable of 
Lord Lyndhurst, he is particularly fair in dealing with Lord Brougham, 
whose character and ability he appreciates very justly. The article is 
thoroughly interesting. If anything could be hoped from exposing the 
ignorance and audacity of the Ritualists, we should also recommend tho 
article on that subject. It singles out, we obsorve, two arch offenders, 
on whom we have already expressed our opinion pretty freely, Dr. 
Littledale and Mr. Blenkinsopp; noting, in particular, that Mr. Blen- 
kinsopp imagines Anselm (died 1109) to have been contemporary wit! 
Innocent III. (born 1160). 


Comprehension of Dissenters. By the Rev. J. Crompton, M.A. (\V. 
Macintosh.)—This is a letter addressed by Mr. Crompton, who calls him- 
self a “ Dissenter against my will,” to an association intended to promote 
unity “on the basis of National Church.” No one, we should think, 
could read without being interested and touched; some, we hope, will 
even be convinced. Mr. Crompton tells us that he is descended, on both 
sides, from ministers ejected in 1662; that ho feels that the protest whic! 
was then made has done its work, that he wishes to return from exile t» 
the Church in which he believes that his true home is to be found. He 
finds a stumblingblock in the Athanasian Creed; not in its doctrine, for 
he has relinquished the Unitarian views in which he was brought up, and 
which he himself preached for some years, but in the damnatory clauses. 
He brings together with considerable effect the various explanations 
which Liberal Churchmen have given of these sentences, and points out 
how utterly unsatisfactory they are. But the strongest point which he 
makes is his argument from the admission of the American Bishops to 
the Anglican Conference at Lambeth. The American Church has struck 
the Athanasian Creed out of its prayer-book ; yet they are allowed not 
only casually to officiate, but to take part with equal voice in a Synod. 
Why should not the same liberty bo extended to Englishmen? We seo 
no answer to this. As to Mr. Crompton’s scruples, which, of course, 
derive their force from his wishing to continue his clerical office, we 
respect them without, however, fully acknowledging their validity, at 
least for clergymen who are already in the Church. Tho form of 
the document, a statement, not the absolute “I believe” of the other 
creeds, is practically a sort of relief. It enables men, in a way, to take 
refuge in “the historical method.” We feel that we are reading a passage 
of Church history. It can hardly be hoped that Mr. Crompton will set 
much value on this reasoning, which he will probably class with other 
well-meant attempts at explanation. But we can at least assure him 
that he commands the sympathy of a party that is daily increasing in 
numbers and power. Surely our Church, which, to use a Gospel simile, 
should be like a net, is but ill made when it keeps such good fish out! 





The Solace of a Solitaire. By Mary Ann Kelty. (Triibnor.)—The 
first sentence in this book runs thus :—“I think it is Voltaire who, in his 
epigrammatic way, observes that ‘solitude is delightful ; but it is 
desirable to have some one at hand to sympathize in the pleasure it 
affords you,’—a curious “ flattening-down ” of the real epigram. And the 
book is exceedingly flat throughout; the work, it would seem, of a 
kindly, possibly clever old lady, whose reminiscences of men and things 
(she lived at Cambridge in her youth) would very likely be entertaining, 
but who in print is sorely trying. She finds her “solace ” in “ recording 
facts and feelings,” and among them is one passage of autobiography 
to which it probably would not be easy to find a parallel, a most circum- 
stantial account of how she was jilted by an undergraduate. 
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The History of Canada, from its First Discovery to the Present Time. 
By John MacMullen, Esq. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a volume 
which, without possessing much literary value, is a meritorious and use- 
ful work. It is a collection of a great number of facts which have 
probably never been put together before, some of them very difficult of 
access, most of them, it is no exaggeration to say, wholly unknown to 
ordinary readers. Few Englishmen know anything about the history of 
Canada in the days when it was a French province, yet it possesses an 
interest and importance which are not by any means obsolete. Tho 
average amount of knowledge, again, concerning the campaigns of 
1813-14 reaches to little beyond the combat between the Shannon and 
Chesapeake, yet there was some hard fighting on land which deserves 
not to be forgotten. We mean no dispraise of Mr. MacMullen when we 
gay that he is intensely colonial. On the contrary, seeing that in 
most of what we read on these subjects the imperial point of view is 
taken, this gives a special value to his work. He seems to set a certain 
value on the British connection, but to have a much stronger focling 
against annexation by the United States. He displays, indeed, to his 
neighbours what Tacitus describes and accounts for by his wonderful 
phrase, ‘ Uno amne discretis connexum odium.” The St. Lawrence, it seems, 
is not broad enough to create the civility of strangers. We think that 
the author might have advantageously stopped short of the period to 
which he has brought down his work. Contemporary history is always 
a very difficult task, and it is not made more easy to one who writes in 
the midst of the pettier interests and more bitter animosities of a small 
community. The last sentence of this history, compared with what we 
have been reading during the last six months, is a warning against the 
attempt to record events which are not completed. “The great project 
of confederation was at length finally and happily settled, and the 

morning voice of a new people was heard among the nations of the 
earth.” 

A Story of Two Cousins. By Lady Emily Ponsonby. 1 vol. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is the story of an inheritance, told with 
some skill, but painful and, we think, almost morbid in tone. The 
title-page bears the motto, “Lead us not into temptation ;” the tale is 
meant to illustrate it, and to enforce the lesson of how good resolves 
should be made. One of the two heroes makes such good resolves. 
“They were made,” we are told, ‘‘ with the fear of God before his eyes.” 
We take it that they could not be made under better conditions, and we 
do not understand the author when she blames them because “the 
resolves were resolves, not prayers.” Purposes formed “ with the fear 
of God before their eyes ” have surely in them all that is of the essence 
of prayer. The end of it is that the hero is made to fall before a temp- 
tation which, we should say, a man of ordinary honour, not supported 
by any strong religious feeling, would have resisted. What this tempta- 
tion was we shall, for fear of spoiling the interost, leave the reader to 
discover for himself. If he finds a difficulty in getting through the 
story, which we scarcely anticipate, he will be consoled by finding 
that there is but one volume. 


The Metaphors of St. Paul. By John S. Howson, D.D., Dean of 
Chester. (Strahan.)—This little book may be reckoned among the 
recreations of a divine who has done a great deal of serious work in the 
way of Biblical study, and has done it very well. Dr. Howson takes 
four subjects, “ Roman Soldiers,” “Classical Architecture,” “ Ancient 
Agriculture,” and “Greek Games,” and shows how they suggest some 
of St. Paul's most striking metaphors. The four are treated in as many 
chapters, and of these the first and the fourth strike us as being 
particularly good. St. Paul borrows, it is true, many illustratious from 
agricultural and architectural matters; but these hardly possess the 
picturesqueness of those which he takes from military affairs, and 
from the national games of Greece; nor is there any passage connected 
with the former which can be altogether ranked with the two famous 
appeals which begin, “Put ye on the whole armour of God,” and “Know 
ye not that they which runinarace..... * The most common fault of a 
book of this kind is a tendency to put a meaning into passages which is 
not really there. Dr. Howson seems wholly free from it. His applica- 
tions are ingenious, to many readers they will bo novel, but they aro 
never strained or far-fetched. He is probably right, for instance, in 
suggesting that “the pulling down of strongholds,” in 2 Cor. x. 3-6, 
refers to the destruction of the Cilician hill forts, of which he must have 
heard from his relatives in Tarsus. Dr. Howson is sometimes didactic, 
always with plenty of good sense and good taste; sometimes he takes 
Opportunity of giving interpretations which are of great worth. We 
would specially express our gratitude for what he says of two very 
difficult passages (2 Tim. ii. 20-21, and Rom. ix. 21-23), which bear 
on the subject of predestination. Once or twice, indeed, we feel 
constrained to differ from him. The words “ Sown in corruption,” &c., 
in 1. Cor. xv., surely refer not to the putting of a soed into the ground, 
which would be but an accidental resemblance, but to the processes of 
human birth. On another matter, wo think that he is scarcely correct. 
Romo was certainly a great military monarchy, but it can scarcely be 
correct that, as Dr. Howson suggests, the sight of soldiers was anything 
like as common in the provincial towns as it is now on the Continent. 
All the Roman provinces were held by a force which was not equal to 
the present French Army. St. Paul, however, had personally sufficient 
©xperience of soldiers to make military metaphors very ready to his use. 


Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. By Elise Polko. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. (Longmans.)—This is the merest senti- 
mental froth, and reading it will not cause any one either pleasure or 
profit. It is long since we have been so much disappointed with a 
book from which we expected so much. We learn literally nothing 
about Mendelssohn from it, there are hardly more than two or three 
anecdotes that have either point or novelty in them; and the descrip- 
tions of Mendelssohn's works are too vague to convey any idea, save 
that the writer feels an unreasoning rapture. The few original letters 
given by Lady Wallace at the end of the book are more valuable than 
all the rest of the contents, but that is not saying much ; uor are they 
sufficiently important to demand a detailed examination. 

On the Brink, A Novel. By Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. 3 vola. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The stamp of this novel is respectable medio- 
crity. It belongs to what Mr. Lewes calls the “cheap cotton goods of 
literature,” and must be estimated by the wants of ordinary novel- 
readers rather than from a critical standing-point. The best feature of 
the tale is a moderation of tone throughout. The author is not in any 
sense of the word an artist, his work is simply a manufacture, but the 
parts are welded together with skill, and the characters move and speak 
with a certain freedom and consistency. The title of the story is more 
sensational than the story itself. We have not a moment's fear that 
Lady Tenby, who is linked to a bad husband, and loves the friend of 
her childhood, Sir Arthur Compton, will overstep the bounds of virtue ; 
or that the knight who has loved her from her childhood, and is repre- 
sented as a paragon of goodness and sound sense, will be the man to 
lead her astray. Even Lord Tenby himself, from whom his wife is 
legally separated, but not divorced, exprosses a perfect confidence in Sir 
Arthur, and it is not until this erratic lord is proved guilty of bigamy, 
and the marriage becomes void, that he shows the first symptom of 
jealousy. But if the novel will be read without excitement, it will not 
be read witbout a considerable degree of interest. The plot moves slowly, 
but it does not halt, and it may at least be said that On the Brink is as 
good as the averago novels which enjoy a brief circulation at Mudie’s, 
and then depart no one knows whither. 

The Sling and the Stone. Vol. II. For the year 1868, Dy Charles 
Voysey, B.A. (Triibnor.)—Our readers probably know by this time 
what manner of book Zhe Sling and the Stone is, and we may pass by 
this volume with a vory brief notice. It is idle to arguo with Mr. 
Voysey. He evidently thinks that thore is something edifying in the 
spectacle of a priest reading the sacred books of his religion in 
one part of his church, and then passing to another to characterize 
their contents by such epithets as false, barbarous, and spiteful. 
Nor can he conceive that there are circumstances under 
which it may become dishonourable to proclaim convictions that 
are honestly held. Wo shall make one remark only, viz., that Mr. 
Voysey wholly ignores any theology but the grossest forms of popular 
belief. If he “challenges” ¢hem, well, let him fight the battle; if he 
maintains that there is not a genuino Christian belief which wholly 
repudiates these dogmas, he has strangely forgotten teaching which he 
once respected. It is more pleasant to say that there is much in this 
volume which may be read not only without offence, but with great 
pleasure, and that Mr, Voysey's style is, as usual, singularly pure and 
lucid. 

The Rector and His Friends. Dialogues on Some of the Leading 
Religious Questions of the Day. (Bell and Daldy.)—The author does 
not manage his dialogue very skilfully. It is particularly cumbrous 
in the few passages where it has a colloquial character; argument 
naturally takes a more bookish form, and can be more easily given. 
But then it must be allowed that the discussion is conducted with 
studious fairness. Every ono bas as good an innings as the writer can 
give him, and if he fails does not fail from want of good-will in the 
puller of the strings. Tho interlocutors are, for the most part, Chester, 
a young well-educated squire; Wilford and Preston, both country parsons, 
the former a High Churchman, the latter a Moderate ; and Courtenay, 
a London barrister, somewhat given to rationalism. Courtenay is, 
perhaps, the weakest of the four. Possibly the writer never really 
sympathizes with him, whereas he does from time to time with one or 
other of his antagonists ; with Wilford, for instance, about the increase 
of the Episcopate, and with Preston about the Real Presence. There is 
plenty of sound sense in the book, if there is nothing very striking, but 
to us the form is peculiarly irritating. It is provoking to find the 
talkers saying foolish things and passing unrebuked. In the first 
dialogue, on “ Ritualism,” for instance, the Ritualist, Mr. Stockbridge 
(who appears there for one occasion only with an Evangelical, Mr. 
Stirling, and is dismissed as unmanageable), is not properly trounced for 
saying that the Catholic mind recognizes an Eucharistic sentiment in 
the cloak, asA6vm, left by St. Paul at Troas. Again, in the dialogue 
on the “ Real Presence,” Wilford says, “the wicked eat the body and 
blood of Christ,” and escapes being confronted with the title of the 
Twenty-Ninth Article “ Of the wicked, which eat not the Body of Christ 
in the use of the Lord’s Supper.” 

The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Globe edition, with 
biographical introduction by Professor Masson. (Macmillan.)—There 
is not much more to say about this volume than that it is neat, well and 
clearly printed, and that it contains in a convenient compass all the 
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works of Goldsmith any one cares to have. Professor Masson's life 
is fairly succinct, though it is marked by some of his faults of style and 
irregularities of thought which he mistakes for originalities. Perhaps 
these characteristics obtrude themselves upon us more forcibly in a short 
work than in a long one, but they are more safe from criticism. We 
may well be grateful for such a handy edition of Goldsmith, without 
scanning the editor’s work too closely. 

Ralph the Bailiff, and other Tales. By the Author of Lady Audley's 
Secret. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—These short stories bear a great 
family resemblance to Miss Braddon’s longer tales, and are not made moro 
attractive by it, just as a child with strongly marked features is seldom 
very pleasing in appearance. “Ralph the Bailiff” presents the woell- 
known appearance. We seo a young man returning from the funeral of his 
brother. He is gloomy and absent, and we know at once that there has 
been foul play. Presently the accomplice and tyrant of the criminal 
appears in an ever present bailiff. Then comes in a wife, and we watch 
with anxiety whether she will make another victim. “Lost and 
Found” is perhaps a better story. Of course there is a murder init; 
but thore is this excuse for it, that it saves the hero from committing a 
bigamy. At all events, we do not get the two crimes together, and that 
is something. On the whole, Miss Braddon's book is not difficult to read, 
and that is about as much as she now cares to aim at. 

Table Traits, with Something on Them. By Dr. Doran. (Bentley.)— 
Table Traits deserves the success of a fourth edition, which it appears to 
have reached. It first appeared many years ago, when the field of 
anecdote, which its ingenious author has since traversed so diligently, 
was still a Aeuav &xEpasog, and it contains a great variety of good 
stories about eating and drinking. 

New Eprtions.—Stories of the Prairie. Selected from the works of 
James Fennimore Cooper. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a companion 
volume to Stories of the Woods and Stories of the Sea, both 
selections from the samo author. ‘“Leather-Stocking” is by far the 
best charactor that Cooper ever conceived; and these stories, for the 
most part, concern him. They will be welcome to readers who have not 
the opportunity of enjoying the original tales. Zhe Heroes, by Charles 
Kingsley (Macmillan), appears in a new edition with very pretty illus- 
trations, which have a genuinely classical look. We have also new 
editions of these books:—Mrs. Jameson’s Jlemoirs of Celebrated Female 
Sovereigns (Routledge). The lives are twelve in number, and range 
from Semiramis to Catherine II. of Russia; Lome and the Early 
Christians, by the Rev. W. Ware (Warne), a continuation of the same 
author's Zenobia, inferior in interest to that book, as indeed it could not 
fail to be, but well worth reading. Zhe Lances of Lynwood, by the 
Author of The Heir of Redclyjfe ; Peranzabuloe, or the Lost Church Found, 
by the Rey. C. T. Collins Trelawny, M.A. (Rivington), a volume which 
takes the occasion of antiquarian discovery to maintain with great vigour 
the independence and antiquity of the English Church ; and The Funda- 
mental Truths of Christianity, translated from the German of Professor 
C. Luthardt, by Sophia Taylor (T. and T. Clark). We have also 
received Zhe Poetical Works of Scott, a volume of the Chandos Classics 
(Warne), containing 640 clearly printed pages, and including all the 
author’s works except three of his dramas and a few short poems; and 
Vol. I. of Longfellow'’s Poems, edited and prefaced by Robert Buchanan 
(Moxon), containing the narrative poems and ballads. 


We have received two volumes, moderate in price and agrecablo in 
appearance, of Low's Copyright Series of American Authors (Sampson 
Low and Co.) Mr. Holmes’ Guardian Angel is too well known to 
call for any criticism, but our readers ought to know that it is accessible 
in a very convenient form. Jfaunted Hearts, by the Author of the 
Lamplighter, is new to us. It is a story of life in New Jersey, and is 
well worth reading. The story is well told, and there is much vigour 
and freshness in the drawing of character. The sketch of the old 
Puritan widow is fairly conceived. Judging by our somewhat indis- 
tinct recollections of the Lamplighter, we note considerable advance in 
breadth and power. There is genuino dramatic force in the passion of 
love and horror with which the two women strive to screen the supposed 
murderer, and much pathos and truth in the story of the last hours of 
the penitent, reclaimed from sin, but scarcely roused to higher thoughts, 
who dies in the unwavering faith that she cannot be separated from the 
dead child for whom she knows that she has felt a pure, genuine love. 
The episode recalls, but not by anything like imitation, one of the most 
pathetic passages in ary Barton, the story of Hester. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW ‘WORKS. 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sfo Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Illustrations. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various 
Published and Original Sources, by WYNFORD HAWKINS. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past 


and Present, By J. EWING RITCHIE. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By an American. 1 


vol. 8yo. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” In 1 vol. crown S5yo, handsomely bound in 
bevelled boards, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING, at all Libraries. 
New Novel by the Author of “ The Pretty Widow.” 
A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By Ciantes 


Hi. Ross, Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols, 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witttam Brack, 


Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. 


Author of “ The March to Magdala,” &. 3 vols. 


TOWN-TALK of CLYDA. A Novel. 


of “ One Foot in the Grave.” In 2 vols. 


JOHN SWILLER: a LEGEND of the HEART. 


By D. R. StarKey, LL.D. In 1 vol. [Just ready. 


By G. A. Henry, 


By the Author 


TINSLEY’S CHEAP NOVELS. 


To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each 2s. 
BLACK SHEEP, Miss FORRESTER. 

The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. BARREN HONOUR. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. 
SWORD and GOWN. The ROCK AHEAD. 


The ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. 


Russet, LL.D, Cheap Edition, price 6s, now ready. 


By W. H. 


Also, just ready, the Cheap Edition of 
BRAKESPEARE; by the Author of “Guy Living- 


stone.” 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: One Shilling, Monthly, 
Illustrated. 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes are now ready, price 8s each. Cases for 
binding each volume may be had of the Publishers, or through any Bookseller, 
ls 6d each. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 











i NEW ROYAL ACADEMY. — The BUILDER of 
THIS WEER, 44, or by post 5d, contains:—Plans of the Galleries and the 

Schools New Royal Academy—Fine View of New Warehouses and Offices, West 

Smithtie}\d—India Public Works Department, Building Contracts—Graining from 

Natural Woods—A new Charitable Experiment—Newington Sick Asylum—Com- 

petition Dwellings for the Poor, and other papers; with artistic and sanitary news. 
1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. . 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 

Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., beg to 

direct attention to the following pure unloaded Wiues of their own special 
importation :— 





Prices per dozen :— 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ...ccossccoccceses FINE BORDEAUX. .....cccoscssccssosee 358. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens, Bottles included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edws ards street, Portman s¢ quare, London, W. 








\OG NAC BRANDIES, Fine (Quality, 54s per ‘Dozen ; Very 
Choice Old, 75s.—E. LAZENBY and SON, ‘e ine Merchants, 6 Edwards 


street, Portman square, London, W.—Samples and a detailed List of Wines for- 





warded on application, 
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MESS 


wide circulation both at home and abroad, 


Science. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIO- 


LOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By Professor 
Hcxiey. Seventh Thousand. - 18mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
QUESTIONS on the SAME, for SCHOOLS. 
By T. ALCOCK, M.D. 18mo, Is Gd. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With 
tions. By G. B. Arry, Astronomer-Royal. 
and Cheaper Edition. 18mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
By Professor Roscoe. With Illustrations and 
Chromolithographs of the Solar Spectra. Twelfth 


Tilustra- 
Sixth 


Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
LESSSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


Hundred Llustrations. By 


With nearly Two 
F.L.S. Fourth Thousand. 


DANIEL OLIVER, F.R.S., 
18mo, cloth, 48 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. 


By J. NoRMAN Lockyer, F.R.A.S. With Coloured 
Diagram and numerous Illustrations. 1Smo, 
53 6d. 
Classics, 
The SICILIAN EXPEDITION, being Books 


VL and VIL. of Thucydides, with Notes. By the 
Rey. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 5s. 

DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With 
English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A. Third Edi- 
tion. To which is prefixed, ZESCHINES against 
CTESIPHON. Feap. 8yo, cloth, 5s. 

SALLUST. With English Notes. By C. 
MERIVALE, B.D., Author of “History of Rome,” 
&e, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo cloth, 4s 6d. 

The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had 
separately, price 2s 6d each, bound in cloth. 

CICERO. — The SECOND  PHILIPPIC 
ORATION. With an Introduction and Notes, 
translated from Karl Halm. Edited, with Correc- 


tions and Additions, by Jour E. B. Mayon, M.A. 
Third Edition. Feap. Svo, 5s. 
The SEVEN KINGS of ROME. An Easy 


Narrative, abridged from the First Book of Livy. 
Jeing a First Latin Reading-Book, with Gram- 
matical Notes. By the Rev. J. Wricnt, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s; Vocabulary and Exercises, 23 6. 


HELLENICA ; or, a History of Greeca in 
Greek. Being a First Greek Reading-Book, with 


Explanatory Notes, Third Edition, with a 
Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. Wrigut, M.A. Feap. 
Syo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


A FIRST GREEK READING-BOOK. Edited 
after KARL HALM, with Corrections and Large 
Additions. By the Rey. Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Feap. 8yo, 63. 

GREEK for BEGINNERS. By the Rey. 
JoserH B. Mayor, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

[Vert week. 
BY THE REV. E. THRING, M.A. 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Con- 
struing Book for Beginners. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

A MANUAL of MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. 


Extra feap, 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Zilementary Theology. 
BY THE REV. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. Fourth Edition, with Four Maps. 
I8mo, 4s 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. With Four Maps. Second Edition. 

Ismo, #3 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 
ee ‘H of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 18mo, 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM. 
With Scripture Proofs for Junior Classes and 
Schools, 18mo, 6d. 

A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. 
Tsmo 

A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 18mo 


The BIBLE in the CHURCH. 
Account of the Colleetion and Re« 
H ily Scriptures in the Christian 

ond Edition, By B. F. Westcort, 
th, 4s 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. F. 
Procrekand Rev. G. F. MacLear. Third Edition, 
re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation 
ofthe Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
Ismo, 28 6d. . 

The BIBLE WORD BOOK. A Glossary of 
Old English Bible Words. By J. Eastwoop, M.A., 
of St John’s College, and W. ALpIs Wricut, M.A. 

ity College, Cambr Ismo, 5s 6d, Uni- 

n with Macmaillan’s School Class-Books. 


A 


A Popular 
‘eption of the 
Churches. 
B.D. 15mo, 









ge 
‘ 
Be. 
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TESSRS. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to call attention to their | 
LIST of EDUCATIONAL WORKS, many of which are written by Scholars of 
eminence in the Universities, and of large experience in tuition, and have already attained a 


(Mathematics. 
WORKS BY I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 

EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. 1Is8mo, 3s 6d. 

ALEGBRA for BEGINNERS. With Exam- 
ples. New Edition. 1I8mo, 2s 6d.—KEY, crown 
8yvo, 6s 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. With 
numerous Examples. New Edition, 18mo, cloth, 
2s 6d. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 
rous Examples. 18mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CAL- 
CULUS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


With numo- 


pote A Examples. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 
Os 6d. 
A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. With 


Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 

A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
— Second Edition, enlarged. Crown Syo, 
3 Gd. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 
THEORY of EQUATIONS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


The attention of College Lecturers, Schoolmasters, 
and all persons interested iu Education, is especially 
directed to the following series of works, most of which 
have been lately issued from the Clarendon Press, and 
are written with immediate reference to the present 
state of science and learning, and to urgent educational 
needs. All are handsomely printed and strongly 
bound in cloth. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, Theoretical and Practical. By A. MACLAREN. 
The Gymnasium, Oxford, With Illustrations by 
A. Macdonald. Extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. By Sir W. Tnomson, LL.D. D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tart, M.A,, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Vol. L, demy 8yo, 25s, 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By 
George F. CuamBers, F.R.AS, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 21s. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. With numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Batrour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. Extra feap. 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 
Professor WILLIAMSON. Second Edition, with 
Solutions, Extra feap, Svo, 8s 6d. 


GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and 
DEFECTIVE: their Forms, Meaning, and 
Quantity, By W. Verren. New and Revised 
Edition. Extra feap, 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of 
ANCIENT GREEK POETRY. By R.S. Wrient, 
MLA. Extra feap. 8vo, 8s 6d. 





WORKS BY BARNARD SMITH, M.A. | 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 

ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d.—KEY, crown 
Svo, 8s 6d. 

SHILLING BOOK 
NATIONAL and 


of ARITHMETIC for | 
ELEM ENTARY SCHOOLS. 
rt 





18mo, cloth, or separately, Pa’ 2d; Part IL. 3d; 
Part Ill. 7d; with Answers, ricinn Bin Is 6d.— | 
KEY, 4s 6d, 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. 
In Four Parts. 18mo, cloth, Is 6d. The same, 
with Answers, 18mo, Ils 94.—K EY, 15mo, 4s 6d. 

A SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
18mo, 3s: 
itl, Is.—KEY, 
ILL. 2s 6d each, 





complete, 6s 6d; Parts L, IL, and 


HELP to ARITHMETIC. For the use of 
Schools. By H. CANDLER, MLA., 
Master at Uppingham. Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By J. M. 


WILSON, M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. 
Part I. Angles, Parallels, Triangles, &c. Part IL 
The Circle aud Proportion, Extra feap. Svo, 2s 6d 
each. 

ARITHMETICAL XAMPLES. _ Progres- 
sively arranged, with Exercises and Examination 
Papers. By Rev. T. DALtTon, MLA,, Assistant 


Master at Eton College. 18mo, 2s 6d, 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively 
arranged, By the Rey. C. A. JON&s, M.A., and C, 
H. Cityne, M.A. New Edition. 

CONIC SECTIONS and 
GEOMETRY. Especially designed for Beginners. 
By G. HALE PuckLe, M.A. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. Parkty- 


son, B.D. With a Collection of Examples and 
Problems. Second Edition, crown Syo, 10s 6d. | 
GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC 


SECTIONS. By W. H. Drew. 
with Examples, crown Syo, 4s 6d.—-SOLUTIONS, 
4s 6d. 

AMICS of a SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. 
By Epwarp Jonn Rovrn. Second Edition, with | 
Examples, crower Svo, Lis. 


DYN 


BY G. B. AIRY, Astronomer Royal. | 


TREATISE on the ALGEBRAICAL and 


NUMERICAL THEORY of ERRORS of OBSER- | 


VATIONS and the COMBINATION of eran 


VATIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PARTIAL 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. With Stereo- 
scopie Cards of Diagrams. Crown 8yo, 5 6d. 

On the UNDULATORY THEORY of OPTICS. 
Designed for the use of Students in the University, 
Crown Svo, 6s 6d. 


On SOUND and ATMOSPHERIC VIBR al 











MACMILLAN 


AND CO., 


TIONS, with the Mathematical Elements of Music .| 
“1 for the use of Students of the Univer- 
rown Syo. 
LONDON. 


r Parts Land IL. 10d each, and Part | 


Mathematical | 


Ismo cloth, 2s 6d. | 


ALGEBRAICAL | 


Third Edition, | 


OVID: Selections for the Use of Schools. 


By Professor Ramsay, MLA. New Edition, 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A, Extra feap. 8vo, 
5s 6d. 


CICERO'S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 
With Engiish Notes by J. R. KInG, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


| PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
| LATIN. For the use of Passmen and others. 
Selected by J, Y. SARGENT, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra feap, 8vo, 2s 6d, 


|CORNELIUS NEPOS. For Schools. 
With English Notes, by OscaAR BrowntNa, M.A,, 
Assistant-Master at Eton, Extra feap, 8vo, 28 6d. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By 
J.E. T. Rogers. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d, 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC, Designed mainly for the use of Junior 
Students in the Universities. By T. Fow Ler, MLA. 
Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. 
| jooks I. and If, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by G, W, Krrcnin, M.A. Extra feap. 
Syo, 2s 6d each. 
|\CHAUCER: The Prologue, the 
Knighte’s Tale, the Nonne Prestes Tale, from the 
Canterbury Tales, Edited by R. Mornis, Extra 
| feap. Sve, 28 6d. 
HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
| POLITY. Book I. With Notes, Glossary, Table 
of Historical Events, &e. Edited by the Rev. R. 
W. Cnurcu, M.A. Extra feap, 8vo, 2s. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, &., by GUSTAVE MASSON, 
| Vol. 1. CORNEILLE’S “CINNA” and MOLIERE'S 
“FEMMES SAVANTES,” 2s 64. 
Vol. IV. LETTER’S of MADAME de SEVIGNE and 
her CONTEMPORARIES, 3s. 
Vol. V. TALES by MODERN WRITERS. 
TOPFFER, &e., 2s 6d. 
| The PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By 
the Rev. E. Turinc, M.A., Head Master of Upping- 
ham. Extra feap, Svo, 4s 6d. 


| EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the 


Rev. E. Turing, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. C. Hamil- 
TON and JouN BA, Examiners in Book-Keeping 
tu the Society of Arts. Extra feap, 8vo, Is 6d. 


SELEST PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 
“The MERCHANT of VENICE.” Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. G. CLARK and W. 
A. Wricut. Feap. Svo, 1s. 


ABOUT, 


BACON'S ADVANCEMENT 
of LEARNING. Edited, with Preface and Notes, 
by W. Atpis Wriaut, M.A. Extra feap, Svo, 

43 61. (Vert week, 
Oxfor printed at the CLARENDON Press, and 


Publishe i MACMILLAN and CO., London, 


Publishers to the University. 


} 
”v 
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Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
- men, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


SEE MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR FEBRUARY. 
The February Number of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing a very large and varied selection of New and Choice Books, in 
every department of literature, is now ready for distribution. A Revised 
Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, is also ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 








Next week will be published, in 8vo. 
‘nee UGHTS on FREE TRADE in LAND. 
By WILLIAM Fow ter, LL.B., M.P. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 8vo0, price 15s; to Subscribers, 12s 6d; by post, 8d extra. 
RCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S SERMONS and CHARGES. 
With Additions and Corrections from MSS., and with Historical and other 
{llustrative Notes, by WILLIAM WEST, Incumbent of 8. Columba’s, Nairn. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8yo, price 12s, cloth. 
RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Birmingham Meeting, 1868. 
Edited by ANDREW EDGAR, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
*,* The Volume for 1859, price 16s, the Volumes for 1869, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1866, and 1867, price 12s. each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s, may also be had. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


a 


Next week will be published, in feap. 8yo. 
O E M S. By J. B. Seuxrex. 


London LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Enlarged Edition, now ready, in 8yo, price 6s. = 
= E LORD’S SUPPER in its Scriptural and Sacerdota} 
Aspects and Modern Misstatements and Fallacies respecting the Doctrine of 
the Real Presence ; being an Answer to the Charge of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
so far as relates to the Holy Eucharist. By J. C. Martin, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Kilmore, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Secoud Edition. 
May be had separately, in 8vo, price 1s 6d, 

MODERN MISSTATEMENTS and FALLACIES respecting the 
REAL PRESENCE: being an Appendix to Archdeacon Martin's Reply to the 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION, with SUPPLEMENT. 
Just published, large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


HISTORY of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM, embracing 

. comprehensive Descriptions of the Plants most interesting, from their uses 

to Man and the Lower Animals; from their application in the Arts, Manufactures 

Medicine, and Domestic Economy ; and from their Beauty or Peculiarities ; together 

with the Physiology, Geographical Distribution, and Classification of Plants. By 

WILLIAM RHIND. Illustrated by 700 Figures on wood and steel, of which 100 are 
carefully coloured. 

BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





Large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
HE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: a Complete Guide to the 
Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, Conservatory, Greenhouse, &. By 
ROBERT THOMPSON, of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Coloured Plates, 
and many Woodcuts. 
“The best compendious treatise on modern gardening.”—Daily Telegraph. 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 











Their Celebrated PLATE CHESTS and CANTEENS always ready. 


For 1 person, Ist size... - ° ove «. £5 58 O04, 
2 persons, 2nd size .., ae wie ae . £8 88 01. 
4 : 3rd size ... soe eee ove «. £11 Is 0d. 
6 ss 4th size ... aaa iam sa we £16 Os Od, 
ee £24 Os Od. 


” 


» 12 - Sth size .., a ese 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE-LISTS, SPECIAL DRAWINGS. 
Factories, — WINSLEY STREET, ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, LONDON; THE ROYAL CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS.—71 and 72 CORNHILL, LONDON; 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON. 











UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, | HEAL and 0 


BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 





the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition _ BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON 


of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 


N, Torrennam Court roan, W. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 


M A P P I N A N D WwW E B B, The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 


ELECTRO-PLATERS, SPOON AND FORK MAKERS, AND CUTLERS, &c. 


Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, an@ 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
Woe TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 


—HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 


e House of Lords, the quality ich is equa : . ; : : 7 ; a > surfaces 
= —— — Sood —f oe a Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL | ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
weccss peas ag | BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in a separate | covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 


Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 
W.C. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION 





room, und different in colour and style. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 





HEAL and SON, Torrennam Court roan, W. 4 RAG 


in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 
RANT SOAP— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE" SOAP 


| Bg pero LL WHISKY.— | | ILM ER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 4 


cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Grea 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their at cost price 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the si a 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 


close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead | Parties furnishing. 


7 7 Pa : ‘ ort Mal | aud SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
pote prayer lg Sold in = a constantly on view for selection and immediate 
> 7 utente gg Era epics Ae delivery. Easy chairs made to any 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- | FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
is / , street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 4 


N.B.—This is a very advantageous opportunity to 


teed: order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicatety per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 









hape on approval. 


“MPORTANT SALE of CABINET and | purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
1; as TS we TEN _ UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE. Messrs. HARDING, 

and OTF er apace ny eee eae ned MADDOX, and BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore street, City, being | Tecommended f 
pore ea Post set ge ly tac Condi, | compelled by the Metropolitan Railway to give up their 
: + 5 ane Sone’ | premises, are selling the whole of their first-class stock 


lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
or children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label, 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 





the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 


the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that ( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman | Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 


square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 


This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” | WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 
auan TABLE GLASS of all kinds. r 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. SERRE “ at alana 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. I OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


"y . ‘ 7s 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
— THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





—DERANGEMENT of the STOMACH and 
BOWELS.—In all cases of irregularities of the liver, the 
stomach, and bowels Holloway s celebrated Pills are & 
safe specific. Dysentery, biliousness, acidity of te 
stomach, sick headache, debility, loss of appetite, 








LAZENBY and SON beg to URE PICKLES, 


@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 


been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, | quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; | Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


drowsiness ,and incapacity for —. ae = _ 
. . . away before a course of these Pills, which purily 
SAUCES, JAMS, | blood and give tone to the whole system. In external 


and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest | injuries, such as burns, scalds, and bruises, and all 


skin diseases, the Ointment is wonderfully efficacious. 
Both Pills and Ointment are composed of rare balsams, 
ury or any deleterious 


the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that | Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, | unmixed with a grain of mercury “eto 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under | Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale | substance. They can be used with safety by bot 





the title of Wigmore street. 


at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


sexes, at all ages, in any climate. 











DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 
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OQNDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. Established 1836. 

Subseribed Capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £50 
cach: Paid-up Capital, £985,356; Reserve Fund, 
"485,356, 
— DIRECTORS, 
Frederick Francis, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
Lord Alfred Hervey. 
William Champiou Jones, 


Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
Thos. Tyringham Bernard, 


Esq. 

Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. I 
John William Burmester, Esq. 

Esq. James Morley, Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. | William Nicol, Esq. 

John Fleming, Esq. 
General Manager—William McKewan, Esq. 

Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Assistant-General Manager—William Howard, Esq. 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Inspectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and 
C. Sherring, Esq. 

Secretary.—F.. Clappison, Esq. 

Head Office.—21 Lombard street. 

At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Proprietors, held on THURSDAY, the 4th February, 
1869, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street Station, 
the following Report for the Year ending the 3lst 
December, 1868, was read by the Secretary :— 

WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the 
Balance-sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the 
21st of December last, have the pleasure to report that, 
after paying interest to customers, and all charges, 
allowing for rebate, and making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profits amount to £84,649 18s 5d. 
This sum, added to £4,092 3s 4d brought forward from 
the last account, produces a total of £88,742 Is 9d. 

The usual dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year 
is recommended, together with a bonus of 2} per 
eent., both free of income-tax, which will absorb 
£82,924 16s 11d, and leave £5,817 4s 10d to be carried 
forward to profit and loss new account. The dividend 
for the whole year 1868 will thus be 164 per cent. 

The Directors have to announce the election of Lord 
Alfred Hervey as a director, in the room of the Right 
Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P., who has accepted office 
in the present Administration ; the election of James 
Morley, Esq., in the room of E. W. T. Hamilton, Esq., 
M.P., who retired on account of ill-health ; and the elec- 
tion of Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq., in the room of J. E. 
Anderdon, Esq., whose removal to reside in the West of 
England compelled his retirement. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are—John William 
Burmester, Esq., John Fleming, Esq., and William 
Champion Jones, Esq., who, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

The dividend and bonus (together £1 14s per share) 
free of income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office, 
oratany of the Branches, on and after Monday, the 
Lth inst. 

BALANCE-SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY, December 31, 1868, 
Dr. 
To capital ......... 
To instalments 
unpaid, not yet 
GED: covceceese eveee 


£1,000,000 0 0 


14.644 0 0 


500,000 0 0 


£985,356 0 0 
To reserve fund... 
To instalments 

unpaid, not yet 


GD cesevcevencenes 14,644 0 0 
—-- 485,356 0 0 
To amount due by 
the Bank for 
customers’ bal- 
ances, &C.....0... 12,462,789 3 1 


To liabilities on 
acceptances, 
covered by secu- 
ne . 5,242,930 14 3 

To profit and loss » 
balance brought 
from last ac- 
count .... 

To gross pro! 
the half-year 
after making 
provision for 
bad and doubt- 
ful debts ......006 





4,092 3 4 


234.156 3 6 


————_— 288 





CR. £17,414,680 4 2 
By cash on hand 
at head office, 
and branches, 
and with Bank 
of England ..... . £1,853,840 16 6 
By cash placed at 
call and at no- 
tice, covered by 
securities......... 119557119 5 
3,048,912 15 11 





Investments, viz. :— 
By Government 
and guaranteed 


MORES ...cccceceee 1,266,262 13 10 
By other stocks 
and securities... 60,128 7 


—E—— 1,326,391 1 1 
By discounted bills 
and advances to 
Customers in 
town and 
COUNTY .....0000 
By liabilities of 
customers for 
drafts accepted 
by the Bank (as 
per contra) ...... 


9,430,486 8 5 


5,242,930 14 

—_————_ 12,673,417 2 8 

By freehold premises in Lombard 
Street and Nicholas lane, freehold 
and leasehold property at the 


branches, with fixtures and fittings 231,519 13 2 


By interest paid to customers ......... 34,951 6 10 
By salaries and a)l other expenses at 

head office and branches, including 

income-tax on profits and salaries 99,488 4 6 








£17,414,680 4 2 





PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To interest paid to customers, as 

















above £34.951 6 10 
To expenses ..... pargvubsabenvendnweersenss oo 99488 4 6 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to 

new account ......... eovece a 15,066 15 9 
To dividend of 6 per cent. the 

OE GOR icccsiertvniervcsnvnic 58,535 3 8 






24,589 


To bonus of 2} per cent. 3 
5817 410 


To balance carried forward ............ 


£238,248 6 10 

By balance brought forward from 
RE CORT ccaconscovescesvesenssecrseses 
By gross profit for the half-year, 
after making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts ............... wencee 


£4,092 3 4 


234,156 3 6 








£238,248 6 10 

We, the undersigned, have examined and approved 
the above balance-sheet. 

(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, ) 
R. H. SWAINE, - Auditors 
WHITBREAD TOMSON, ) 

London and County Bank, 25th January, 1869, 

The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
tary, the following Resolutions were proposed, and 
unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the shareholders. 

2. That a dividend of 6 per cent., together with a 
bonus of 2} per cent., both free of income-tax, be 
declared for the half-year ending 31st December, 1868, 
payable on and after Monday, the 15th inst., and that 
the balance of £5,817 43 10d be carried forward to profit 
and loss new account. 

3. That John William Burmester. Esq., be re-elected 
a Director of this Company; that John Fleming, Esq., 
be re-elected a Director of this Company; that William 
Champion Jones, Esq., be re-elected a Director of this 
Company. 

4. That William Norman, Richard Hinds Swaine, 
and Whitbread Tomson, Esquires, be elected Auditors 
for the current year. 

5. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

6. That the thanks of this meeting be presented tothe 
Auditors of the Company for their services during the 
past year. 

7. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
William McKewan, Esq., to the Chief Inspector, to the 
Chief Accountant, to the Secretary, and to all the 
Branch Managers and other Officers of the Bank, for the 
zeal and ability with which they have discharged their 
respective duties. (Signed), W. NICOL, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was 
resolved, and carried unanimously :— 

8. That the cordial thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to William Nicol, Esq., for his able and c>urteous 
conduct in the chair. (Signed), 

W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes, 
(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


if ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
4 COMPANY.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, 
that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company at the 
rate of 6 per cent. for the HALF-YEAR ending 31st 
December, 1868, with a BONUS of 2} per cent., will be 
PAID to the Proprietors, either at the’ Head Office, 21 
Lombard street, or at any of the Company's Branch 
Banks, on and after MONDAY, the 15th inst. 
By order of the Board, 
W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 
21 Lombard street, Feb. 4, Ls, 
Ny QUITABLE LIFE OFFICE. 
4 ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 





| EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


C* LONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
e CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 


Broad street, London, By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


VOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








\* ESTABLISHED MANUFACTUR- 
P ING BUSINESS in LONDON for SALE, pro- 
ducing at least £2,000 a year net profit. Article patented 
and minimum consumption guaranteed. Business being 
completely organized requires little superintendence and 
no special knowledge on the part of the principal. For 
any one possessing a capital of not less than £8,000 in 
cash, or equivalent available securities, an opportunity 
of investment is hereby presented seldom equalied. 
None but principals treated with. 

Apply to Messrs. TORR, JANEWAY, and TA‘¢- 
GART, Solicitors, 58 Bedford row, London, or to 
Messrs. DUKE and GOFFEY, Solicitors, 15 Lord 
street, Liverpool. 


rPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Positively the last two weeks of the Pantomime. Last 
four Morning Performances on Tuesday next, February 
9, Saturday, Feb. 13, Wednesday, Feb. 17, Saturday, Feb. 
20. On Monday and during the week, Wednesday 
excepted, Her Majesty's Servants will performed 
the Farce of MY WIFE'S OUT. To be followed by 
the Grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled GRIMAL- 
KIN THE GREAT; or, HARLEQUIN PUSS IN 
BOOTS and the MILLER’S SONS. With new and 
magnificent scenery by Mr. Beverley. Characters 
in the opening by the entire strength of the company. 
In the Harlequinade, a Double Troupe of Pantomimists, 
combining the grandest stage effects of any Panto- 
mime ever produced at this Theatre. On Ash Wednes- 
day a Grand Musical Festival. For full list of attrac- 
tions see daily papers. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward 
Stirling. Doors open at half-past six, commence at 
seven o'clock. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


] MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFicE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat» terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 











NV OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a 

HALF the DRESS—JANUS CORD-—manu- 
factured expressly for Messrs, JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. JANUS CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will fad it an 


excellent wearing dress. 
JAY'S. 

M Oo U R N I N ¥ 

a ' for FAMILIES. 

Messrs, JAY have always at command experi- 
enced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as travellers, 
80 that, in the event of immediate mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the kingdom on receipt 
of Jetter or telegram, without any expense to the pur- 
chaser, All articles are marked in plain figures, and 
charges are the same as if the goods were bought for 
ready money at the warehouse in Regent street. 
JAY'S.—The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

247, 249, and 251 Regent street, 





WOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
] OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OQUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
tles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


AT URIATE of AMMONIA 
LOZENGES. —In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 


violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 


(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


peecessrics 
MORSON’S 


PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, or GLOBULES 
is the successful and popular ay eA adopted by the 
or Indi i 





REMOVED. 


’ A 


Medical pr f rs 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with fall directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
But ask for “ Morson's” Pepsine, 
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NEW ITALIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-ITALIAN 
DICTIONARY. 
18mo, in two parts, limp roan—Part I., Italian- 
English; Part IL., English-Italian—2s 6d each ; or the 
complete book, cloth, 4s 6d; half bound, red back, 5s. 
EADOWS’S ITALIAN DIC- 
TIONARY, revised, corrected, and enlarged 
by J. JAzpOWSKI, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Aberdeen. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Recently published, in post 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


HE LAW of IMPERSONATION as 

B APPLIEDto ABSTRACT IDEAS & RELIGIOUS 

DOGMAS. By S.W. Hatt. Third Edition. With an 

Appendix, on the DUAL CONSTITUTION of FIRST 
CAUSATION, or the WORD. 

“Mr. Hall has much cleverness, ingenuity, and 
analytical power.........A thoughtful man may get a 
good deal out of his book. The future is full of events 
of no light import for our Church; but none of the 
writers to whose works we have adverted are likely to 
have any influence on the great issue before us, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Hall be an exception..... .It is plain he 
sees into much of the subject.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“Very able and suggestive." — Westminster Revie. 

“So far as its profound intellectual scepticism will 
allow, written in a tone of Christian sentiment.”"— 
Spectator. 

“The reader will find in the forty short chapters 
which this treatise contains the result of much thought 
and solid intellectual energy, and will rise from its 
perusal with a high opinion of the earnestness and 
truthfulness of the writer."—Renfrewshire Independent, 

“Mr. Hall reminds us of Parker.”—7he Inquirer. 

“Mr. Hall's little book is a thoughtful one, in which 
in clear logical language he defines and illustrates the 
Law of Impersonation; and shows how principles and 
intellectual abstractions have been transformed into 
embodied impersonations, In his illustrations, gathered 
from all the mythologies of ancient times, ho is sin- 
gularly happy."—Vaisley Herald. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster row. 














Recently published, ‘crown 8vo, pp. 350, cloth, 5s. a 
ECOND SERIES of NATAL SER- 
MONS. Preached in the Cathedral of St. Peter's, 
Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. This series contains the Sermons on 
“* Prayer to Christ.” 
Also. 
NATAL SERMONS. First Series. Crown 
Svo, pp. 380, cloth, 7s 6d. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 








Just published, 8vo, 10s 6d. 
MANUAL of CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE, containing, as an Antidote to cur- 
rent Materialistic Tendencies, particularly as found in 
the Writings of Ernest Renan, an Outline of the Mani- 
festation of God in the Bible, in Providence, in History, 
in the Universe, and in the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By JoHN R. Bearp, D.D. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the 
Lt Monthly Bulletin of American Books imported 
by Sampson Low and Co. will be forwarded to any 
address for one year on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 
or a single number on request. 

Orders for works not in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order. 

London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 
| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 

square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 

Prospectus on application, Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Now publishing, and maybe ordered of any Bookseller. 
rPUOMS IRISH ALMANAC and 
OFFICIAL DIRECTORY of the UNITED 
KINGDOM for 1869, the 26th annual issue, consider- 
ably enlarged, includes a Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, including Judges, Privy Councillors, and 
Members of the House of Commons, &c.; British and 
Irish Civil Service and Parliamentary Directory: 
Directories for the Colonial, Naval, Military. and 
Militia Services; Medical, Law, Banking, &c.; County 
and Borough Directory of Ireland, with Index to the 
Deputy Lieutenancy and Magistracy; and the only 
complete Ecclesiastical Directory of the Clerg 
Ministers of every Denomination of Ireland ; comy ng 
the Established Church, showing the Gross and Net 
Value of each Benetice, as returned by the Church 
Commissioners; the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Presbyterian Church, and other Denominations, with 
copious Indexes; Statistics of Great Britai and 
Ireland, &c., &c. The materials for this publication are 
collected from the most authentic sources, and 
embrace all the recent Political and Parliamentary 
changes. 
Dublin, ALEX. THom; London, LONGMANS and Co., 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh, A. and 
C. BLACK. 


\ THAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT? An immediate answer to the inquiry. 


and a Specimen Book of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to | 












R. BARRETT and Sons. 13 Mark lane, London, 


a 


MHiE ART JOURNAL 
for FEBRUARY. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, The LAST TOILET of CHARLOTTE CORDAY, 
after E, M. WARD, R.A. 
2. CHRIST and ST. JOHN, after ARY SCHEFFER. 
3. STRIKING the ROCK, after J. DurHAM, A.R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
BRITISH ARTISTS; Their Style and Character.— 
Marcus Stone. 
PICTURE GALLERIES of ITALY. Part II. Turin. 
The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. No. 2. Alton 


Towers, 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in MINOR BRITISH 
ART INDUSTRIES—TERRA COTTA. 
With numerous other Papers on current Art Topics, 
London: VirtvE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 
Ais Tf PAULS 
bh for FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 


CoNTENTS. 

1, The SACRISTAN’'S HOUSEHOLD. By the 
Author of “ Mabel's Progress,” &c, Chaps. 22 
to 25, 

The NEW CABINET, and WHAT it will DO for US. 

The ADMINISTRATION of the ARMY. 

The LAST LYNX. 

GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 

LIFE STUDIES. No. 4. Strange Sympathies. 

A SONG of ANGIOLA on EARTH. 

The SERMON TRADE. With a Lithograph. 

. The DISPOSAL and CONTROL of our CRIMINAL 

CLASSES. 

. PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 

Anthony Trollope. Withan Illustration. Chaps. 
62 to Gt 
London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row, 
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_™ KE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 251, is published this day. 

















CONTENTS. 
1.CAMPBELL'S LIVES of LYNDHURST and 
BROUGHAM. 
. REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 
. EARTHQUAKES. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S APOLOGIA. 
. The ULTRA-RITUALISTS. 
EFFICIENCY of the NAVY. 
. LORD LIVERPOOL and his TIMES. 
. ANIMALS and PLANTS. 
9, DEAN MILMAN and ST. PAUL'S. 
. POLITICS as a PROFESSION. 
JOHUN Murray, Albemarle street. 
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T° PRINCIPALS of COLLEGES 

and SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, &e.— 
Messrs. RIVINGTON'S SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
LIST may be had gratis and post-free on application 
at 3 Waterloo place, London. 


JEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 

) WILLIAM S. BURTON has 12 large Show- 
Rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
s proportionate with those that have tended to 
his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 

Bedsteads,from ...  ... 128 6d to £20 0s each. 

Shower Baths, from 83 Od to £6 0s 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d to £7 7s ,, 

All other kinds at the same rate. 

Pure Colza Oil ... ove - 3s 4d per gallon. 

\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Llus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODs, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
Dish Covers, HoT-WATER | BATHS and ToILET WARE, 

DISHES, | Iron and Brass Bep- 











STOVES and FENDERS, STEADS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PigcEs, | BEDDING and Bep-HANG- 
KITCHEN RANGES, INGS, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, | Bep-Room CABINET Fur- 
TEA TRAYS, NITURE, 

URNs and KETTLES, | TURNERY Goons, &e. 


With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street. W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 











COATS for GENTLEMEN, 

Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
52s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 


former SPECIALITIES in OVER- 








Silk, S4s, Quilted, 126s; Waterproof Tweed, 21s. 





he ee RIDING, WALKING, and 
4 DRESS TROUSERS tit perfectly. For dress, 
Zils to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding. 25s to 


NICOLLS SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
pS ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. | 
—Dress Coats, from 52s td to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
63s to 84s; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, | 


YERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 


Best at moderate prices. 


H. J. and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal | 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, | 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester; 
10 Mosley street. Liver 








TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and | Baron Liebig the inventor's signature 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- | jar, accompunied by full printed dire: 
} proof, fur Grooms and Coachmen, - 


: 50 Bold street. | 


MESS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 

I ._ of History and of the English Language and 

Literature, has recommenced her Courses of LESSONS 

in these subjects. = 
15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W, 





i =i RRR Rotter dace an 

CLERGYMAN who for several years 

took private pupils of a high class, but discon- 
tinued them owing to the pressure of public engage- 
ments, from which he has been removed by preferment 
to a family living, wishes for a few years to resume 
PUPILS, to be EDUCATED with his own boys. He has 
many advantages to offer and good references, 

For particulars apply to Messrs, ILIFFE, RUSSELL 
and ILIFFE, 2 Bedford row, London. , 
T HE FETTES COLLEGE 

Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. ‘ 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Honourable JOHN INGLIS of Glencorse 

Lord Justice-General. . 
The Honourable BOUVERIE FRANCIS PRIMROSE, 
DAVID ANDERSON of Moredun. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL SWINTON of Kimmerghame. 
Rosert DunpDAs of Arniston. 
Head Master:—ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A., late 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and now 

one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School. 





The College is to be opened in September, 1870. It is 
designed to provide Boys with a liberal education, 
qualifying them for the Scotch and English Universi- 
ties, Professional Life, &c. 

In 1870, Forty Boys will be admitted on the Founda- 
tion, to be maintained and educated at the expense of 
the Endowment; Twenty between the age of 10 and 12 
years, and Twenty between the age of 12 and 14 years, 
The number of Foundationers will be afterwards 
increased to Fifty. 

The Endowment is intended for the education, 
maintenance, and outfit of young persons, whose 
parents have either died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose, or through innocent misfor- 
tune during their lives are unable to give their child- 
ren a liberal education suitable to their position in life. 

The Election to the Foundation rests entirely with 
the Trustees, who will select from the applicants those 
whose claims appear strongest, and who are most 
likely to derive advantage from the institution, 

The College will also be open to receive any number 
of boys not on the Foundation, For their aecommoda- 
tion Two Boarding-Llouses, each capable of receiving 
Thirty Boys, will be opened at the same time as the 
College, under the direction of two of the Assistant- 
Masters. 

Non-Foundationers will also be permitted, under 
special arrangements to be hereafter made, to reside 
with their Parents or Guardians ; attending the College 
during the day, and dining in hall with the other boys. 

Every member of the College will be required to 
attend Daily Prayers, the Religious Instruction of the 
College, and Divine Service on Sundays, at such place 
of worship as shall be agreed upon by the parents of 
the boy and the Head Master. 

Fees for Nou-Foundationers as follows ;—Entrance 

ee, 10 Guineas; Tuition (including Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Natural Science, Music, 
Drawing, and Gymnastics), £25 per annum; Boarding- 
House charge, £60 per annum. 

All boys before admission will be required to pass 
an Examination. 

Application for Rules of Admission to the Founda- 
tion, particulars of the Examination, &c., to be made 
to Frederick Pitman, W.S., Clerk to the Trustees, 45 
Castle street, Edinburgh. 


I ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
4 TION, London.—Under the auspices of this 
Association for the promotion of a hig Edueation 
among Women, TWO COURSES of LE URES will 
be delivered, by Professors of University College, to 
Ladies, at the Beethoven Rooms, 27,Huaricy street, W., 
on WEDNESDAY'S and FRIDAYS, beginning on 
WEDNESDAY, the 24th February, 

Subjects: Experimental Physies, with — special 
reference to Sound and Heat. By Professor G. Carey 
Foster, at 1l a.m, each day, 

The Spirit of English Literature, illustrated by an 
outline of its course, with special study of some of its 
masterpieces. By Professor Henry Morley, at 12.16 
each day, 

Fee for each Course, consisting of at least Twenty 
Lectures, £2 2s. Either course may be taken sepa- 
rately. Admission to first lecture, free (by ticket). _ 

The aim in both courses being to give solid instruction, 
regular exercises will be prescribed for all those who 
may choose to have their progress so tested, Girls 
under 17 years of age not admitted. 

The following are a few of those who give the 
scheme their approval:—Lady Amberley, Lord and 
Lady Belper, Mr. James Boot’, Dr. and Mrs, Carpenter, 
Lady Coltman, Lady Colvile, Mrs. Craik, Hon, George 
Denman, Sir Francis and Lady Goldsmid, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grote, Mr. W. R. Grove, Mr. Robert Hutton, Vice- 
Chancellor and Mrs. James, Sir John and Lady Lub- 
bock, Sir Charles and Lady Lyell, Mr, J.S. Mill, Lord 
Romilly, Mr. E. Romilly, Dr. Sharpey, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Spottiswoode. 

Prospectuses and information may be had on appl 
cation to any of the following members of the Executive 
Committee :— 

Lady Crompton, 23 Westbourne terrace, W. 

Mrs. Grove, 115 Harley street, W . 

Miss Martin, 16 Mornington road, Regent's Park, N.W. 

Mrs. P. A. Taylor, Aubrey House, Notting hill. W. 

Mrs. Hensleigh, Wedgewood, 1 Cumberland place, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 

Or to the Honorary Secretary, 


J. E. MYLNE, 27 Oxford square, W. 


. . ‘ rrr arr wy 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

4 of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None iuine without 
being on every 
About 70 
ent reduced 
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pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the 7 
retail price per lb. Finest, most convenient 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient 
dishes, and sauces. Sold byall Italian \ 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and prov 


ups, made 
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NEW LIBRARY ATLASES. 


Jown to the Preseut Date, with many New 
Brought ¢ Maps. j 
In imperial 4to, cloth gilt, 15s; or half morocco, £1 1s, 


THE FAMILY ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


37 Coloured Maps. With a Physical Introduction and 
Consulting Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 
30,000 Places, 

By WILLIAM Hugues, F.R.G.S. 





In imperial 4to, elegantly gilt, gilt edges, £1 15s; or in 
half moroeco, £2 2s, 


THE MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
EARTH 


60 Coloured Maps. With an Introduction to Physical 
and Historical teography, and an Alphabetical Index 
to the Latitudes and Longitudes of 70,000 Places. 
By WILLIAM Hugues, F.R.GS. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 

Garden. 





WARNES ATLASES, REVISED to 1869, 
Super-royal 8vo, fully ¢ Youred cloth, new style. 
The COLLEGE ATLAS. Thirty-three 
Maps. 10s 6d. 

The JUNIOR ATLAS. 
Maps. 45s. 

The COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. 
Twenty-nine Maps. 10s 6d, 

The CLASSIC JUNIOR ATLAS. 


Fifteen Maps. 4s. 


Fourteen 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST COOKERY and HOUSE- 
KEEPING BOOK EVER PUBLISHED.—Welladapted 

for a Present. 

Large crown 8vo, 736 pp., price 7s 6d, postage 10d. 
WARNES MODEL COOKERY and 

HOUSE-KEEPING BOOK, containing Complete 
Instructions in Household Management and 3,000 
Receipts. With 24 pages of original Coloured 
Illustrations, and numerous other Woodcuts, show- 
ing distinctly how 200 different dishes should be 
served and brought to table. 

“The paragon of cookery books,”"—Bell’s Messenger. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden. 





The BEST CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE.—Tenth Edition. 
In feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth, postage 3d. 

The CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. By 
Waite and Ewatp. With Directions for Candi- 
dates, Standard of Qualifications, Salaries, Latest 
Examination Papers, and all information for those 
seeking Government employ. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 

Garden. 





HISTORICAL LECTURE by DEAN STANLEY. 
Now ready, Svo, Is. 
HE THREE IRISH CHURCHES; an 
Historical Address delivered at Sion College on 
January 28, 1869. By ARTHUR PENRYHN STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Just out, price 6d. 


THE IRISH CHURCH; its Disestab- 
lishment and Future: Reasons and Hopes. By 
the Rey. Canon Gover, M.A., F.G.S., Principal of the 
Worcester, Lichfield, and Hereford Training College. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co., Paternoster row. 
Birmingham: Hupson and Son, Bull street. 














Recentiy published, post 8vo, 5a, 
HOUGHTS of a PHYSICIAN. 
J “We shall class these charming meditations 
with the best of Arthur Helps and John Foster, 
and with the ‘In Memoriam’ of Tennyson.”"—British 
Quarterly Review, July, 1868, 
By the same Author. 


, EVENING THOUGHTS. Third Edition, 
s 6d. 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 160, price 2s, 
OMPARATIVISM; an Introduction 
to the Second Part of “PRESENT RELIGION,” 
explaining the principle by which Religion appears 
still to be set in Necessary Antagonism to Positivism. 
By Sara S. HENNELL. 
London: Tru BNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 








Pinitatiisticndictasiadeianniiansigibin ime 

H! CHIDE NOT MY HEART. An 

elegant and easy ballad, by W. P. Wriguton. 

38, free by post 19 stamps. “Singing masters would 

do well to notice this morceau."—Jiath and Cheltenham 
Gazette. 


HE MUSIC of the 19th CENTURY 
and its CULTURE. By Dr. ApOLF BERNARD 
Marx. Translated from the German by C. NATALIA 
MACFARREN. 1 yol. 8y0, cloth boards, 15s, post free 
13s (in stamps). 
AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE. 657th edition, 48 ; 
free for 28 stamps. “It is unapproached by anything 
of the kind that bas hitherto been produced." —Oriental 
Circular, 
London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street, and of al] musicsellers and booksellers. 


DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, bound. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original thought, with poetry and picture, 
In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon discharges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic 
biographer, with the insight, art, hamour, and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he undertakes to 
illumine the darksome recesses of our national story."—Morning Post. 

pe We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quest of amusem*nt and instruction, at once 

solid and refined, It is a most eloquent and graphic historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished 
iuaster of English diction, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of medieval and Tudor civilization. 
In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of human flesh and blood to which human 
ear could listen,"—Daily Telegraph. 
_ “It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower with a new and more living 
interest than most of us have felt before. It is needless to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. 
Dixon's style is full of vigour and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic 
suffering and heroism into an interesting volume, This book is as fascinating as a good novel, yet it has all the 
truth of veritable history, and we are glad once more to meet so admirable a writer on ground where we can 
freely accept him as our guide.”"—Dai'y News. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough strect. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUNSEN’S LIFE. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Two Portraits and Four Woodcuts, price 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON BUNSEN, 


LATE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY AND ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY OF PRUSSIA TO THE 
COURT OF ST. JAMES. 
Drawn chiefly from Family Papers by his Widow, FRANCES Baroness BUNSEN. 
Second Edition, abridged and corrected. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 











In 2 vols. 8vo, with 9 Coloured Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcut Illustrations, price 28s, cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF EDWARD THE THIRD. 


By WILLIAM LONGMAN, 
Author of “ Lectures on the History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward the Second.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF DEAN MILMAN’S HORACE. 


Now ready, with 100 Woodcut Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Statues, &c., chiefly from the Antique, 
small 8vo, 78 6d. 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. 


CURA H. H. MILMAN, D.D. 
The above Edition can also be had neatly bound. 





“ This edition of Dean Milman’s ‘ Horace’ contains 
numerous engravings, and is in all respects admirably 
produced. In this country no classic has hitherto been 
so well served as Horace is in this beautiful and con- 
venient edition.”"—Daily News. 


“Dean Milman has undoubted claims to the grati- 
tude of all admirers of Horace for presenting to them 


their favourite old author in so convenient and artistic 
a form.”—Churchman, 

“We doubt if Bishop Douglas, renowned for his vast 
collections of editions of Horace, had upon his shelves 
one which could stand a comparison with the edition 
before us, for its typographical beauty, combined with 
the variety and accuracy of its classical illustrations.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





SECOND EDITION, in the press, of the FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW: 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 


ON the PHYSICAL BASIS of LIFE. By Professor] Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 


Huxley. 
The PRODIGAL: a Poem. By W. B. Scott. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By W. Marmion Savage. 
NECKER and CALONNE: an Old Story. By E. 8. 
Beesly. 
SCHUBERT. By J. M. Capes. 


By J. 
Herbert Stack. 

The SUEZ CANAL, (Conclusion.) By Captain Clerk. 

ON CHEMICAL RAYS, and the LIGHT of the SKY. 
By Professor Tyndall. 

CRITICAL NOTICES:—SOME BOOKS of the 
MONTH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Imperial 4to, half morocco, £3 10s, 


VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with a Full Descriptive Notice of each 


Building. Thirty Villas and Cottages, the 


Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective Views and Details. 
described, and in nearly every case a Statement of the Actual Cost is given, 

“ This carefully prepared and very useful work deserves warm commendation. 
arrangement, and cost, is complete and invaluable.”"—Standard. 

“This is a volume that those about to build villa residences or cottages may usefully study. 


wit of nineteen architects can scarcely fail to furnish 
Builder. 


Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illustrated by Plans, 


The Buildings are fully 
The information, as to style, 


The combined 
information that it will be a gain to them to acquire."— 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





MuE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
, CHRONICLE, No. 2, Friday, February 5, con- 
tains, in addition to a summary of the general news of 
the week and the ordinary contents of a weekly review, 
the following special articles by distinguished writers : 
—Our School Commission, No. Il.—* Harrow "— 
Sports and Pastimes at the Universities and Public 
Schools—Truths on Technical Education—Gentlemen 
v. Snobs, &c., &. 
Published at 49 Essex street. Price 2d. 


This day is published, price 7s 6d. 

rNESTAMENTA XII. PATRIARCHA- 

RUM; ad Fidem Codicis Cantabrigiensis Edita: 
accedunt Lectiones Cod. Oxoniensis, The TESTA- 
MENTS of the XII PATRIARCHS: an Attempt te 
estimate their Historic and Dogmatic Worth. By 
| Ropert SINKER, M.A. Chaplain of Trinity College, 
| and late Crosse and Tyrwhitt University Scholar. 
Cambridge: DerigutTon, Bev, and Co. 

London: Bett and DALvy, 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 





NOW READY. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 


1, LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD BROUGHAM. | 6. EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVY. 
7. LORD LIVERPOOL AND HIS TIMES. 


No. 251. 8vo. 


2. REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 

3. EARTHQUAKES. | 8. ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 

4. MR. GLADSTONE'S APOLOGIA. 9. DEAN MILMAN AND ST. PAUL'S. 
| 10. POLITICS AS A PROFESSION. 


5. THE ULTRA-RITUALISTS. 


HISTORICAL Dean STANLEY’S HISTORICAL 


Dean STANLEY'S 
MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


LECTURE on the THREE IRISH CHURCHES. 


Lord CHANCELLOR HATHERLEY | Mr. KIRK’S CONCLUDING VOLUME 
on the CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE. | of the HISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD. 
SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR Lord DE ROS’S ESSAYS on MILI- 


"aa MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. TARY DUTIES and QUALITIES for YOUNG 
OFFICERS. 


Lord CAMPBELL’S LIVES of Lovd , 
‘LYNDHURST and Lord saovunat, °" PRINCIPLES at STAKE: ESSAYS 
on the CHURCH QUESTIONS of the DAY. 


Mr. BICKMORE’S TRAVELS in the ™ oe * 
"SGLANDS of the EAST INDIAN ARCHIPE. (Lord LYTTONS NEW DRAMA— 
LAGO. 1865-6, | The RIGHTFUL HEIR. 

| Miss FRERE’S HINDOO FAIRY 


Sir NEIL CAMPBELL’S JOURNAL 
and CONVERSATIONS with NAPOLEON at LEGENDS. 
FONTAINEBLEAU and ELBA, 1814-15. 


Lady DI BEAUCLERK’S SUMMER 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S “CHAPTER of} gna WINTER in NORWAY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 


Dr. COLLINGWOOD’S RAMBLES on 


Dean MILMAN’S ANNALS of ST. the SHORES and WATERS of the CHINA SEA, 


PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 1866-67. 
Mr. DENISON’S LIFE of BISHOP | g;, , 
———a o Sir en AnLES BARRY'S LIFE and 


Sir FRANCIS HEAD’S ROYAL ENGI- : _ 
eee and the ESTABLISHMENTS at Wool. | Dr. WHITE’S HISTORY of the MAS- 
WICH and CHATHAM. SACRE of St. BARTHOLOMEW. 





Rev. F. B, ZINCKE’S TABLE TALK | Lady BROWNLOW’SREMINISCENCES 
COLLECTED DURING LAST WINTER in the | of a SEPTUAGENARIAN, 1802-15. 
UNITED STATES. 


The BISHOP of OXFORD’S POPULAR | Mr. SHIRLEY’S ACCOUNT of DEER 


LIFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. | and DEER PARKS. 


Mr. DARWIN on the VARIATION of | Rev. A. C. SMITH’S JOURNAL of 
ANIMALS and PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICA-| TRAVELS in EGYPT and NUBIA. 


7 r 7 7 von SYBEL’S HISTORY of EUROPE 
The DURE ¢ VELere GTON'S | 1’ DURING the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Mr. FREDERICK WHYMPER’S | Mr. E. J. REED’S PRACTICAL TREA- 
TRAVELS and ADVENTURE in ALASKA}  TISE on SHIPBUILDING in IRON and 
(RUSSIAN AMERICA). | STEEL. 


NEARLY READY. 
Mr. RASSAMS NARRATIVE of the BRITISH 


MISSION to the EMPEROR of ABYSSINIA. With Notices of the Country, Government, and People. 


Rey. H. F. TOZER'S RESEARCHES in the HIGH- 


LANDS of TURKEY. With Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, and Olympus, and to the Montenegrins and 
other Tribes; with their Ballads, Tales, and Classical Superstitions of the Modern Greek. 


Messrs. ST. CLAIR and BROPHY’S RESIDENCE in 


BULGARIA, With Notes on the Resources and Administration of Turkey, and Condition and Character of 
the Christian and Mussulman Populations, &c. 


Mr. CHARLES M. CLODE’S ADMINISTRATION 


and GOVERNMENT of the MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
Meta’s Faith. By By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vol 


“A very interesting and ottenetive Story, worthy of 
the accomplished author of ‘St. Olave's.’ ” Every ch 
racter has a distinct individuality.”—Sun, “df 


“ The author of ‘ Meta’s Faith’ has pre A 
ana novel- writer. Her de scriptions have all the } ife 


Only an Earl, By the Countess 
Second Edition of Kathleen. 


PISANI. 3 vols. 

By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 Vols, 
“ We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen’ to the notice 
of our readers. It is one of the best novels that we have 
read for some time.”—7immes. 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty, 


“This book is decidedly worth reading. The sto Ty 
is interesting, and the scenery and characters are ai! 
fresh and ingenious,”—-Athenwum. 


Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards, 
Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” «Dr 
Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. [February 12. 

Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street 


Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portraits, 2is. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 


Ferrara, A Biography. Illustrated by rare and 
unpublished documents. By WILLIAM GILBERT 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 

Herst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street 


At every Bookse llers. 


THE VICTORIA INGOLDSBY. 


Price Half-a-Crown, a New Edition, printed in Non- 
pareil, of 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 


Suited to the Pocket. 


BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS. 
1. 
FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK. 


By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. 
In 8yvo, Eighteenth Edition, 1,500 Recipes, with 60 
Illustrations, 12s. 
“The magnum opus on which the author rests his 
reputation.”—T7iies. 

2. 
FRANCATELLI'S COOKS’ GUIDE. 
Twenty-seventh Thousand. In small 8vo, 1,000 Recipes, 
with 40 Illustrations, 5s. 

“The whole book has the merit of being exceedingly 
plain, and is an admirable manual for every house- 
hold.”—Times, 


THE NEW SERIAL, 


SUSAN FIELDING, 


By the Author of “Archie Lovell" and “Steven 
Lawrence,” was commenced in the DECEMBER 
NUMBER of 


TEMPLE BAR. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street 





Now ready, Second Edition, price 6s 

NERMONS by the Rev. JOHN KER, 

of GLASGOW. 

“This is a very remarkable volume of sermons 
And it is no doubt a most favourable symptom of the 
healthiness of Christian thought among us, that we are 
so often able to begin a notice with these words. We 
cannot help wishing that such notice more frequentl) 
introduced to our readers a volume of Church of Eng- 
land sermons. Still, looking beyond our own pale, w 
rejoice notwithstanding 

“Mr. Ker is a preacher of great original thought, and 
at the same time of quiet rhetorical “habits and chas 
tened judgment. In this volume there are multitudes 
of quotable and noticeable things, but there is not in 
our e€ xperie nee of its pages one example of * fine 
writing. 

“Mr. Ker has dug boldly and diligently into the vein 
which Robertson opened; but the result, as compared 
with that of the first miner, is as the product of s le 
machinery set against that of the vigorous unaided 
arm. There is no roughness; no sense ¢ all 
comes smoothly and regularly on the page- 











evoked out of another. As Robertson strikes the r 
with his tool, unlooked-for sparkles tempt bim < 
the workman exults in his discovery ; nd @ 









strange and beautiful still. Whereas, in ¢ 
every beautiful thought has its way prepared, and e 
strange thought loses its power of startling by 
exquisite harmony of its setting, Robertson's 
glitter of the ore on the bank; Ker's is the 
shining of the wrought metal. We have not se¢ 
volume of sermons for many a day which will 50 
thoroughly repay both purchase and a 
reperusal. And not the least merit of these sermon 
is, that they are eminently suggestive. They ere just 
what many of us weekly preache ars 80 Often find our 
selves seeking for in vain—trains of thought w 
lead our minds onward in the same track, and sup; 
subjects, both identical and cognate, for our ow: 
addresses,.”—Contemporary Review. 
Edinburgh: EpMONSTON and Do 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., and all Bookse! 
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This day, crown Syo, 10s 6d. 
4 +, 17 ‘ >, = > 
VESUVIUS._ By Professor Prtuirs. 
CoNTENTS: — At Rest—In Action—In_ Eruption—In the 19th Century— 
Characteristic Phenomena—Periods of Rest and Activity—Form and Structure 
—Volcaniec Energy—Minerals—Lava and Ashes, &c. With Coloured Map of 
the Lava Currents, and numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


BACON'S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 


Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A Extra feap. 8vo, 
4s 6d, (Clarendon Press Series.) [Nert week. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. By A. MACLAREN, the Gymnasium, Oxford. 
Illustrated by A. Macdonald. Extra feap, 8vyo, 7s 6d. (Clarendon Press Series.) 
(This day. 
“Jt is marked in every line by good sense, and is so clearly written that no one 
ean mistake its rules. We earnestly hope that the book will flud not only many 
readers, but earnest disciples."—Lancet. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by MACMILLAN and Co., 
London, Publisher to the University. 





This day, 8vo, with Maps, &c., 14s. 
THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F\S.A. 


With a Chapter, by Lieutenant W. F. Pripzeavx, containing an Account of the 
Mission and Captivity of Mr. Rassam and his Companions, 


This day, crown 8vo, 85 6d. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


“Miss Martineau’s large literary power and her fine intellectual training make 
these little sketches more instructive and coystitute them more genuinely works of 
art, than many more ambitious and diffuse biographies.”—Fortnight/u Review. 


7 r ° yr ‘yy ° ° 
ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and its 

Rightful Dues; its Actual, Presen!, end Possible Future. By W.T. THorNTOoN, 

Author of “ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8vo. [Neat week. 


{ro Pal TDW in Ad ry’ "Ss. . 
A SYSTEM of FIGURE SKATING. Being 
the Theory and Practice of the Artas developed in England, with a glance at 
its Origin and History. By H. E. VANDERVELL and T. M, WiTHaM, Members 

of the London Skating Club. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


LECTURES on POETRY, delivered before the 
University of Oxford in 1868. By Sir F. H. DoYLe, Professor of Poetry in the 
University. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1852-1868. 





1. 
PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, With Twenty Illustrations, by J. E. MILLats, R.A. Two 
vols. 8vo. [Early in March 


2 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Aytuoxy 


TROLLOPE. Illustrated by Marcus STONE. Now issuing in Weekly Numbers, 
price 6d each, and in Monthly Parts, price 2s each. [No. 17 and Part 1V. this day- 


3. 
The SECRET DISPATCH; or, the Adventures of 
Captain Balgonie. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War," 
“The Scottish Cavalier,” &. Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. [This day. 


4. 
ANOTHER ENGLAND. Life, Living, Homes, and 
Homemakers in Victoria. By E. CAnToN Bootn, late Inspector of Settlement 


for the Government of Victoria, Australia. Post 5vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
(This day. 


5. 
BRITISH SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
1, On RACING. 5. On YACHTING. 
2. On HUNTING. 6. On ROWING. 
3, On SHOOTING. 7. On ALPINE CLIMBING, 
4. On FISHING. 8. On CRICKET. 
EDITED BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In Oue Volume, post Svo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


6. 
PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS in LOVE, 
LAW, and the CIVIL SERVICE. Illustrated by MaRcUs STONE. Post 8yo, 
cloth, price 2s 6d. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


CRAMER'S NEW COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 
TRICHORD AND CHECK ACTION. 

IN ROSEWOOD... a a ind .. 65 Guineas. 

WHEE ole lls ies Os 


++.» “Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone or touch, or that 
lees definable quality of answering to the feeling of the player, either 
shown in continuity or contrast. The form and external finish of the 
instrument leave nothing to bo desired.” — Vide Notice in the Orchestra, 
December 19. 

The improvement has been attained by an alteration of the mechanism, 
by a new mode of Stringing, new metallic Bridge, and redistribution of 
the Supports of the “ Table d’Harmonie.” 

*.* CRAMER and CO. will deliver this special Instrument free at all 
Railway Stations. 





CRAMER AND CO. (LIMITED), 


207 and 209 REGENT STREET. 





NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. By his 


Widow, Frances, Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abridged and cor- 
rected; with 2 Portraits and 4 Woodcuts, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
oo oe Sruart MILL, Sixth Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s; or in 1 vol. crown 


TH E HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
: FALL of WOLSEY tothe DEATH of ELIZABETH. By James ANTHONY 
FRrouvE, M.A. Vols. L. to X., in 8vo, price £7 2s, 


Vols. I. to IV., REIGN of HENRY VIII. 54s. 


Vols. V. and VL, EDWARD VI. and MARY. 28s. 
Vols. VIL. and VIIL, ELIZABETH I. and II. 28s. 
Vols. IX. and X., ELIZABETH III. and IV. 32s. 


4. 
STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A. Third Edition. 8vyo, 12s. 


{HORT 
S By JAMES 


HISTOR Y of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARD ILL By WiLtiAM LoNGMAN. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illusirations, 2 yols. Svu, 25s. 


6. 
ORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. Twelfth Edition, as last corrected and brought up to the 
existing State of Biblical Knowledge; with Maps, Woodcuts, and Facsimiles. 4 
vols, 8vo, 42s. 


DEE LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, founded on Todd's Johnson. Parts L—XXXL, 
4to, 38 6d each. To be completed in Five more Parts. 


PEALITIES | of IRISH LIFE. By W. 
) Strevarr Trencn. With 30 Ilustrations from Drawings by the Author's 


Sou, J. Townsend Trench. 8yo, 21s. Second Edition in a few days, 


9. 
T HE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 
Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and 
By WittiAM Howitt. Square crown 8vo, with many Woodcuts. 


Islington. 
(On Tuesday next. 


10. 


OMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 

STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 

By GrorGE NorToON. Third Edition, revised throughout to the Present Time, with 
a copious Index. 8yo. [On Saturday nert. 


11. 
THE POLAR WORLD : a Popular Description 


- of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of theGlobe. By Dr. 
GrorGE Hartwig, With Maps, Llustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 


12. 
— “sy. 4 ~ , . . » 
r I YHE FEMALL GLORY: Life of the B. 
Virgin. By A. STAFFORD, New Edition, with an Essay on the Cultus of the 
B. V. M., and Facsimiles of the Original Illustrations, Edited by the Rev. Oxey 
SHIPLEY, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


1. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. By Sir CuaxLes Locke EAsTLAKE, sometime President of 
the Royal Academy, Vol. IL, 8vo [On Thursday, the 18th inst. 


14. 
QHAKSPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
Ne) DREAM. Illustrated by 24 Silhouettes, or Shadow-Pictures, by P, KoNEWKA, 
engraved on Wood by A. Vogel. Folio, 31s 6d. 


15. 
THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 
- lated from the German of K. YON HELLBORN by A. D. CoLeripGr, M.A 


With an Appendix by G, Grove, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


T 


by R. B. CARTER. 


16. 
HE THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS and 
of SPECTACLES. Translated from the German of Dr. M. SCHEFFLER, 
Post 8vo, with Diagrams, 7s 6d. 


17. 
THE JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. 
T. Wuitk, D.D. Square 12mo, 12s. 
¢The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s 6d. 


Separately {The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. , 





The Reformation of the Church of England ; is 
History, Principles, and Results, A.D. 1514-1547. 
By Joun Henry Bint, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford, Editor of “ The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” Author of “ Directorium Pastorale,” 
&e., &. Syvo. 16s, 


The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ. 
The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868. 


By the Rey. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Preacher at St. James's, Westminster, 
and Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London. 8vo, 9s, 


Qe 7 ° ° 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
chiefly during the years 1863-1865. 
By Henry Parry Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, and Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select Preacher. Third Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ae — 
The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By Henry Parry Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Salisbury. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


° ° y ’ 
Bible Readings for Family Prayer: 
By the Rev. W. H. Rip.ey, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. Old Testament— 
Genesis and Exodus, New Testament—St. Luke and St. John. Crown 8vo, 
2s each, 


Soimeme: a Story of a Wilful Life. 


Small Svo, (In the Press.) 


The Doctrine of the Church of England, 


as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority of Church and 
State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 and 1662. 8vo, 7s 6d, 


Selections from Modern French Authors. 


With English Notes and Introductory Notice. By HENRI VAN LAUN, French 
Master at Cheltenham College. Part I.—Honoré de Balzac. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Miscellaneous Poems. 
By Henry FrANcIs LYTE, M.A. New Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 


” ° ’ 2 ° 
Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, from its 
Foundation to A.D. 1867. 
Containing an Account of the various Collections of Printed Books and MSS. 
there preserved; with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library of 
the University. By W. D. MAcrAy, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain 
of Magdalen and New Colleges. 8vo, 12s, 


Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco- 


Russian Church. 
By H.C. ROMANOFF. With an Introductory Notice by the Author of “The 
Heir of Redelyffe.” Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


Vow Ecclesie Anglicane : on the Church Ministry 


and Sacraments. 
A Selection of Passages from the Writings of the Chief Divines of the Church 
of England. With short Introductions and Notices of the Writers. By 
GeEOoRGE G. Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Waddington, 
Rural Dean, and Proctor for the Diocese of Lincoln, Crown S8vyo, 6s. 


v r 

The Sword and the Keys. 
The Civil Power in its Relations to the Church; considered with Special 
Reference to the Court of Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. With 
Appendix containing all Statutes on which the jurisdiction of that Tribunal 

over Spiritual Causes is Founded, and also, all Ecclesiastical Judgments 


Vestiarivm Christianvm. 


The Origin and Gradual Development of the Dress of the Holy Ministry in 
the Church, as evidenced by Monuments both of Literature and of Art, from 
the Apostolic Age to the present time. By the Rev. WHARTON B. Manzwrr 
M.A., F.S.A. (sometime Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant. 
Master at Eton), Select Preacher in the University, and Preacher, by licence 
from the Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxford. Royal 8yo, 38s, 


The Annotated Book of Common Prayer ; 
being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional 
System of the Church of England. Edited by Joun Henry Biunt M.A 
Third Edition. Imperial 8vo, 36s; large-paper Edition, royal 4to, £3 3s, ai 


Household Theology. 

A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer- 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c., &e. By J. 
H. Biunt, M.A. Third Edition. Small 8vo, 3s éd. 







Flowers and Festivals ; or, Directions for the 
Floral Decorations of Churches. 


With Coloured Illustrations. By W. A. Barr 
late Clerk of Magdalen College, and Commoner < 
Square crown 8vo, 5s. 


TT, of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
f St. Mary Hall, Oxford 





ail ° 
Sophoclis Tragoediae. 
Edited by R. C. Jenn, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Part I. The Electra, crown Svo, 3s 6d. Part IL. The Ajax, 
crown Syo, 3s 6d, 


Isocratis Orationes. 
Edited by Jonn EpwIn SANpYS, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, and Lecturer at Jesus College, Cambridge, Part I. Ad Demonicum 
et Panegyricus. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


A. Persti Flacct Satirarum Liber. 


Edited by A. PRETOR, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical Lecturer 
of Trinity Hall. Crown 8yvo, 3s 6d, 


a] 
Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, 
With English Notes, intended for the Upper forms of Schools, and for Pass- 
men at the Universities, Abridged by BRADLEY H. ALFrorp, M.A., Vicar of 
Leavenheath, Colchester; late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
Sve, 10s 6d, 


The Orthodox Church of the East in the Eighteenth 


Century ; 

being the Correspondence between the Eastern Patriarchs and the Nonjuring 
With an Introduction on Various Projects of Reunion between the 
By GeORGE WILLIAMS, 


8vo, 7s 6d, 


Bishops. 
Eastern Church and the Anglican Communion. 
B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Rejlections on the Revolution in France, 


and on the Proceedings in certain Societies in London relative to that Event. 
In a Letter intended to have been sent to a Gentleman in Paris, 1790, By the 
Right Hon. EpMunb Burkk, M.P. New Edition. With a short Biographical 
Notice. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


Apostolical Succession in the Church of England. 


By the Rey. ARTHUR W, HappAN, B.D., Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, aud 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. [Un the press. 


Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesie A nglicane. 


A GULIELMO Briaut, A.M., et Petro GOLDSMITH MEDD, AM.., Presbyteris, 
Collegii Universitatis in Acad, Oxon, Sociis, Latine redditus. In an elegant 





delivered by it since those published by the Lord Bishop of London in 1865. 
By JAMES WAYLAND JOYCE, M.A., Rector of Burford, Salop. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


pocket volume, with all the Rubrics in red. New Edition. Small 8vo, 6s. 


WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; HIGH STREET, OXFORD; 


TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
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